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LITERATURE. 


A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century. 
From the Papers (A.D. 1676-1686) of 
Christopher Jeaffreson, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John 
Cordy Jeaffreson. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1878.) 


THe materials of this work have been 
gathered from a manuscript volume, still 
preserved, wherein are entered all letters 
written to friends and business correspon- 
dents during some ten or eleven years of his 
life by the “Young Squire” named as 
above. Christopher Jeaffreson, born in 1650, 
the son of Colonel John Jeaffreson, of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, seems to have inherited 
a fair estate in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, 
besides large plantations in the West Indies. 
These latter possessions needing closer at- 
tention than an owner living in England 
could give, a voyage to St. Kitt’s was un- 
dertaken by him in early life, and led to his 
settlement there for about five years, during 
which he worked hard as a planter and 
merchant, and also took an active part in 
the politics of the colony. Much of the cor- 
respondence brought to light in these volumes 
relates to affairs, both private and public, in 
the West Indies; but, though these have a 
special value as illustrating the early history 
of colonisation, the ordinary reader will turn 
more readily to the pages written from 
London, after Christopher’s return to Eng- 
land in September, 1682. 

Mr. Jeaffreson has anticipated much of 
the usual duty of a reviewer of such a work 
as this by a pleasantly-written Preface of 
upwards of 160 pages, in which the chief 
matters of interest in the original letters are 
placed in due order and sequence, with all 
necessary explanatory additions of a local 
and personal kind. He leaves little, there- 
fore, to a gleaner in the same field, and we 
must content ourselves with a few pickings 
here and there from the London letters, 
which throw light on the social and political 
life of the closing years of Charles II.’s reign 
and the beginning of that of his successor. 

One or two of the earlier letters have much 
to say on the unsettled state of European 
affairs. Of England Jeaffreson writes :—“The 
whole credit of the nation is dwindling. 
It is feared the Chamber of London will never 
recover its credit.” This was in February, 
1682-3, when Jeaffreson reports to his 
friends of St. Christopher’s that one Temple, 
« banker in Lombard Street, had “ shut up 
shop,” and that many more bankers were 
in the same condition, though they still kept 
open doors. The cause of Temple’s mis- 
fortune is alleged to be the outrageous con- 





duct of Lord Mulgrave, who was so eager 
in his demands for the twelve or fifteen 
thousand pounds lodged by him in the bank 
that not only the neighbours but also the 
creditors were put on the alert. Some 
readers, curious in this period, will recog- 
nise in Lord Mulgrave the future Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, ‘ one of the most beautiful 
prose writers and greatest poets of this 
age’? (according to his biographer), the 
noble author upon whom Horace Walpole is 
so severe. Later inthe same year we are told 
that, in consequence of the failing condition 
of the Chamber of London, the Lord Mayor’s 
show on land was as mean as the year 
before, though Sir Henry Tulse managed to 
cut a good figure on the river. In a letter 
dated June 30, 1684—that is, some eight 
months before the death of Charles—the 
following reference to the succeeding king 
is noteworthy :— 

“On Thursday last the Duke of York headed 
the artillerymen, and, as he marched in great 
state on a managed horse, in a courteous but 
princely manner saluted the people, who were 
numerous, and whose huzzas and acclamations 
bespoke him the darling of the people.” 


In October of this year we hear of Mr. 
Goodman, the player, being indicted for 
hiring a doctor to poison the Dukes of 
Grafton and Northumberland, among other 
persons of quality. This doctor, who, it is 
hinted, was kept by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, was very fine and talked boldly, but 
Chief Justice Jeffreys was very sharp upon 
him, told him he must not “huff” the 
Court, and soon returned him to Newgate. 
The manner in which Christopher Jeaffre- 
son refers to the death of Charles II. is a 
remarkable illustration of the loyalty of 
Charles’s subjects ; he writes :— 
“Tn retourne of the news you sent me, I can 
write you such bad news as is usually so swift of 
flight, that before this comes to your hands, it 
will probably so far have lost the quality of news, 
that it will be only a memento, to renew your 
sorrows, for the great loss of our most Gracious 
King, who has been suddainly snatch’t from his 
unworthy people. I saw his Majestie on Sunday 
night, the first of February, as well as ever to my 
thinking ; and the next morning, the first news I 
heard was that he was dead ; but he came to himself 
again, and after languishing four days, on Friday 
morning he chainged his earthly crown (as we 
hope) for a better. For he made good use of that 
short time ; the bishops often praying beside him, 
and his expressions being very good. King James 
has given gracious assurances to the people that 
the Church of England shall be preserved and 
protected.” ° 


A long account of Monmouth’s execntion 
is sent by the writer to a relative in the 
country. Jeaffreson was not himself an eye- 
witness, but he writes: ‘‘ All people (that I 
can meet with) that saw him dye, say he 
carried himself very eveniy without the least 
show of concern.” His account is important 
as helping to confirm the generally accepted 
narrative of the event to be found in Mac- 
aulay’s pages. Another well-known episode 
in the short but eventful reign of James is 
thus briefly glanced at :— 

“ Madam Sydley is made Countess of Dorches- 
ter; but the Queen will not be satisfied, unless 
she depart the kingdom, or be stript of her 
allowance. The priests are very angry at her, for 
she is a kind of a Protestant, and there is a great 
feud between the flesh and the spirit.” 











One of the latest references in this corre- 
spondence is to the camp on Hounslow 
Heath, where the poor men are described as 
suffering much from the cold and extreme 
wet, though the time of year was June. 
“ But, however their bodies fare, there is 
great care taken for their souls. There are 
Priests and Levites. Mass for one party, 
and Common Prayer for another.” 

Of less important, but equally interesting, 
matter there is no lack in these letters. We 
read of the duel at Newmarket between the 
linen-draper and the vintner, showing the 
fine sense of honour existing among trades- 
men of the day as well as among their 
betters ; the narrow escape which episcopal 
Winchester had of becoming a second New- 
market, when the first was burnt down, 
Charles having intended to build a stately 
house and run his races there, not only be- 
cause the fire had driven him out of New- 
market, but also because the countrymen 
round about showed no proper appreciation 
of royalty, for they destroyed his game and 
treated his guards and attendants with 
marked incivility; the famous Frost Fair 
on the Thames, 1683-4, which “drew great 
crowds of all sorts, sexes, and ages of people 
upon the ice.” It was better walking 
there than in the streets, and better for the 
coaches too, which plied from the Temple to 
Westminster Bridge for sixpence. ‘These 
novelties, the writer adds, pleased the 
“mobils’’ and kept such in warm exercise 
as wanted both fire and employment. The 
great fire at the house of Lord Powys—pro- 
bably that now known as Newcastle House, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—when so many 
“rich jewels, much plate and money, and 
noble furniture, with a rare collection of 
ictures, were destroyed,” a loss estimated 
at 30,0007. to 40,000/7., an enormous sum in 
those days; the quarrel among the Wilt- 
shire gentlemen at the Globe Tavern in Fleet 
Street, when one Sir William Estcourt was 
“unhandsomely murdered ;” a very strange 
description of some forty convicts, shipped by 
Jeaffreson to St. Christopher’s for plantation 
purposes, who as they went down to the 
water-side, notwithstanding a guard of 
about thirty men, snatched away hats, peri- 
wigs, &c., from several people whose cnuri- 
osity drew them into the crowd; and the 
sudden fall of the Bull Inn in the Strand, 
near the new Exchange, at six of the clock 
in the morning, killing ten or twelve people 
who were sleeping there. 

These letters, on the whole, are fairly 
entitled to the praise which the editor claims 
for them. While they exhibit in a graphic 
manner the amusements and trivial excite- 
ments of London society, they give us at the 
same time unexaggerated details of more 
momentous public events, and afford many 
notable particulars of the deviations of Kuro- 
pean politics. J. J. Carrwriaar. 








Bulgaria before the War, during Seven Years’ 
Experience of European Turkey and its 
Inhabitants. By H. C. Barkley, Civil 
Engineer, Author of “Between the Danube 
and the Black Sea.”’* (London: John 
Murray, 1877.) 


We have here another witness whose evi- 
* See Acapemy, December 30, 1876, 
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dence may help~us in coming toa just con- 
clusion with respect to the characters and 
capacities of two of the three parties in the 
peesent war—the attacked Turks, and the 
protected Bulgarians. Our author’s ex- 
periences were gained in the only really 
‘‘urkish part of Bulgaria, or, indeed, of 
Europe. The Varna-Rustchuk railway 
runs right across what any ethnographi- 
col map of Turkey in Europe will show 
to be the only large patch of Turks in 
tieir European Empire. Elsewhere they 
are but dots. But from Kusteudji to about 
as far south of Varna as Varna is south of 
Kustendji, and from the coast line thus indi- 
cated up to the Danube, there is really a 
large population, not merely of Muslims, 
litte the Slavs of Bosnia, but of Osmanlis. 

There is nothing of system in the book. 
It is a mere hap-hazard collection of the 
miscellaneous jottings of an intelligent civil 
engineer employed in the construction of the 
V srna-Rustchuk railway. Nor is this want of 
plan atoned for by anindex. The student or 
critic who wishes to get together all that is 
ssid on a particular subject—with reference 
to the Turks, for instance, or the Bulgarians 
—-must run through the whole volume, 
making an index for it himself as he reads. 
Hat the very want of anything like systematic 
arrangement may very probably make the 
heok pleasanter for the ‘general reader.” 
Nor is the want of an index a fault which 
that personage will much resent, if he even 
remarks it. The book has, however, the quali- 
ties of its defects. If there is no system in its 
arrangement, there is no theory in its con- 
tents. Advocacy of a theory or member- 
ship of a party will always tend to bias the 
niost truthful of men. Our author, how- 
ever, seems to be entirely free from either 
theoretical or party bias. And he presents 
us with a plain unvarnished tale which gives 
us an impression of the thorough truthful- 
ness of the writer. 

By way of criticism of the book this is 
reasily all that need be said. But a few 
extracts may give an idea of the nature of 
the evidence it offers on a subject which has 
Leen very keenly debated of late—the re- 
spective characters of the Bulgarians and 
the Turks. First, then, as to the former :— 

“T fear,” says Mr. Barkley, “ that I shall hardly 
please those who, on the one hand, denounce the 
Unigar as ugly, stupid, debased, and ungrateful 
{like, by the way, Messrs, St. Clair and Brophy, 
whose book on Bulgaria we recently reviewed, 
Acaprmy, April 14, 1877]; or, on the other hand, 
those who wish to find in him all the virtues of 
a highly-civilised man. Neither physically nor 
morally can the Bulgar by any figure of speech 
bo called with truth a degraded being. The 
men are generally big, strong, and healthy look- 
ing. .... They are an industrious, plodding 
vace, Whether the work be ploughing a Bulgarian 
plain, doing navvy work in a railway cutting, 
atudying in a village school, or in that admirable 
institution the Roberts College at Constantinople. 
Aud the women are equally industrious with the 
men, 4 

With respect to that material prosperity of 
the Bulgar which, since the war began, has 
occasioned so much surprise to most people, 
and even indignation among many, Mr. 
Barkley says :— 

“The fact is that there are few Bulgar peasants, 
properly so called—none of that class that in 
Kugland works from January 1 to December 31 





for a daily wage, and when worn-out is provided 
with subsistence by the general community. 
Every Bulgar is a yeoman-farmer, and maintains 
himself, his family, and his aged relations, and 
pays his taxes by the cultivation of what is 
practically his own land. In order to do this, he 
must possess capital in the shape of oxen, horses, 
sheep, cows, &c., and the possession of these 
gives an appearance of greater wealth than per- 
haps is justified by the actual balance of his 
accounts at the year’s end. ... When a Bulgar 
arrives at having considerable available wealth, 
it is nearly invariably by having an influential 
Turkish partner in the background. The Bulgar 
. . » has no scruples about honour, of which he 
has never heard.... His master and tax- 
gatherers are needy, and equally anxious for 
money. And it is not difficult to understand that, 
under such circumstances, a satisfactory partner- 
ship can be arranged.” 


As to Russian intrigues and Bulgarian 
insurrections, this is what our author 
says :— 


“Tt is affirmed that the Russian consuls in- 
trigue with the Bulgars against the Turks, and 
that it may be so I cannot deny, for they are 
men who do what they have to do without 
taking the world into their confidence. .. . It 
has been the custom of the richer Bulgarians to 
send their sons to be educated, either in the 
Roberts College at Constantinople, or to some 
foreign country. As is only natural, the greater 
part of the boys or young men find their way to 
Russia or Roumania, and it is men who have 
been educated in those countries, as the Turks 
know only too well, who have spread discontent 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula. . . . Numbers 
of men, deeply imbued with Russian sympathies 
and the more advanced of Russian ideas, have re- 
turned to their native country, and in turn inocu- 
lated the masses with similar notions. . . . The 
Bulgars think that the Russians are their friends, 
while they know that the Turks make them pay 
taxes, and do many things that are unpleasant, 
and consequently they desire to get rid of the 
Turks.” 

But there are a variety of other subject- 
races in Bulgaria besides the Bulgars. Of 
these the Tartars are the most interesting 
and promising. And it may be worth while 
to quote some of our author’s remarks with 
respect to them : — 


“ Coming as they did only eighteen years ago to 
Turkey, and bringing with them hardly anything 
but their strong arms, it is extraordinary how they 
have prospered, and how they have changed the 
face of Eastern Bulgaria. In the year 1857, 
when I first rodg over the Dobrudja, more than 
two-thirds of the great plain was virgin grass, 
whereas now the Tartars have reduced this to 
less than one-third of the entire area, the rest 
being under corn cultivation. . . . If you see a 
bullock cart, or araba, coming along in the dis- 
tance at a brisk pace, you may be pretty sure it is 
driven by a Tartar, who knows the value of time, 
a knowledge not acquired by any other Eastern. 
In such towns as Varna and Kustendji the native 
trade is rapidly passing into their hands, and 
as fast as they can they are acquiring all the 
shops, and driving the old Turks to the wall by 
their prompt way of attending to business... . 
Like their relations the Chinese, they have a 
great power of imitating anything they see, and 
are always anxious to get models, and try their 
hands at something new. ... Like the Turks, 
they are kind to women, children, and animals; 
and... during the three years we lived closely 
surrounded by Tartar neighbours, we never heard 
any ‘nagging’ or hasty angry words—not even 
to the children, who yet appeared obedient and 
respectful to their parents.” 


Referring the reader to the whole chapter 
on the Tartars (chap. xxix.), we must pass 





on to show by a few extracts what this 
witness’s experiences have been of that 
“savage pure and simple, with neither part 
nor lot in civilisation,” the Turk. 

“Tt was at accidents that the Turkish labourer 
showed to the best advantage. I have known a 
gang of young Turks had out to repair a bank, 
remove a slip, or pick up a broken train, remain 
exposed to excessive heat, rain, or intense cold, for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. They have had 
no shelter, only black bread and water, and little 
or no rest, and yet one would never hear a 
murmur. It was sufficient for them that they 
were ordered to do it, and that their masters 
stuck to the job. ... Not only is the Turk a 
good workman at a push, but when he likes and 
respects his master he is one of the pleasantest 
men to work with, as he is willing and obliging, 
and shows courtesy and good manners in a 
hundred little ways..,. Among the village 
Turks there are many good old fellows, such as Halil 
Aga, hospitable to strangers, kind to their families, 
contented, happy, fairly industrious, and altogether 
much freer from vice than any other inhabitants 
of Eastern Europe.” 


With reference to the extreme opinions 
about the Turks expressed by Englishmen 
who have passed a few weeks in Turkey, 
our author, who has passed many years of 
his life in intimate association with them, 
expresses himself with natural and just im- 
patience. The Turk is neither to be eulo- 
gised as a hero, nor denounced as a savage. 


“He is neither the one nor the other. . ° 
But there are depths of wounded feelings and pre- 
judices concealed under the mild, polite, and al- 
most humble demeanour of the Turk, little sus- 
pected ; . and I do not believe the Euro- 
pean is yet living who can say what the Turk 
really is, or understand him in the least.” 


In illustration of this our author tells the 
following story :— 


“ When the great fire broke out at Pera that 
consumed a quarter of the town, including the 
British embassy, and in which 1,100 people lost 
their lives, a friend of mine, a Pole, who was 
hurrying from the flames, saw an old Turk stand- 
ing opposite a house that was just beginning to 
burn, and heard him say, ‘There is a child 
in that house: if anyone will bring it safe to me 
I will give him five liras.’ As no one responded, 
he continued, ‘I will give ten liras; and if no 
younger man will make the attempt, I will do so 
myself.’ A young Turk did make the attempt, 
and succeeded in bringing the terrified child in 
safety to the Turk, who immediately paid the ten 
liras. The child was a Christian, had probably 
been deserted by its parents, and it must have 
perished had it not been for this fine old fellow. 
There are many men I know who I feel sure 
would have done the same as this man did, but I 
should not care to be a child and within reach of 
any one of them if their blood was up and a mas- 
sacre going on.” ; 

The last remark does not stand alone in 
Mr. Barkley’s volume. Along with many 
good, the reader will find many bad stories of 
the Turks ; and so, if he is not a mere blind 
partisan, but desires to get as near the truth 
as possible, he will find abundant materials 
for toning down whatever extreme opmuions 
he may be most inclined to entertain. 

Onur author, though his headquarters were 
at Varna, makes no allusion even to that 
great battle fought there in 1444 which 
decided the fate of Christendom ; and still 
less to the general history of the Turkish 
conquest and occupation of South-Eastern 
Europe. But it is the duty of the critic 
to indicate, at least, considerations omitted 
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by his author, particularly when these should 
influence the conclusions which might be 
drawn either from his author’s facts or his 
theories. Let me, then, remind the reader 
of the volume I have commended to his 
notice that an historian of such authority 
as the late Dr. Finlay thus writes of the 
Ottoman conquest of the Byzantine Em- 
pire :— 
« Mohammed II. and many of his successors were 
not only abler men than many of the Greek Em- 
erors who preceded them on the throne of 
Byzantium, they were really better sovereigns 
than most of the contemporary princes of the 
West. The Transylvanians and Hungarians long 
referred the government of the House of Othman 
te that of the House of Hapsburg. The Greeks 
clung to their servitude under the Infidel Turks 
yather than seek a deliverance which would entail 
submission to the Catholic Venetians.” 


The Ottoman Sultans have not conquered 
only, like the Tartar Khans. Their ad- 
ministration has held together for nearly five 
hundred years such an empire in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa as was never before sub- 
ject to one ruler. Such facts as these I 
would recommend the reader to bear in mind 
when he is told by newspaper correspond- 
ents that ‘‘ the Turk,” the “ Grand Signor ”’ 
of our ancestors, “is a savage pure and 
simple ;” as also when he is reading such 
impartial, but incomplete, accounts of the 
Osmanlis as that given by Mr. Barkley in 
Bulgaria before the War. 

J. S. Srvart-Gvuennie. 


Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One who 
has Endured it. (London: R. Bentley & 
Son, 1877.) 


WHEN a man of education and intelligence, 
like the writer of this volume, is for a while 
shut out from the world in which he has 
lived, and placed in new and strange circum- 
stances, where he can give to his thoughts 
“no tongue,” it is but natural that he should 
find relief in exercising his powers of obser- 
vation, and storing his memory with curious 
icidents and unspoken reflections. This 
narrative of Five Years’ Penal Servitude is 
told in a frank, clear, lively manner; it 
bears on it the impress of truth. The details 
of the writer’s experience illustrate the 
working of the really wonderful machinery 
of our penal system. They familiarise the 
reader with the strange, sad world within 
prison limits ; the busy, monotonous routine 
of each day as it is lived through by the 
convicts, whether in the isolation of their 
solitary cells, or in the workshops where 
trades are carried on, or on the wild bleak 
moors of Devonshire, where convict labour 
is expended in quarrying and farm-works. 
The author, if we may take his word, had 
in publishing this book an object beyond 
entertaining his readers and interesting them 
im a subject which he is able to describe 
from a novel point of view; he wishes to 
draw attention to some defects in our present 
treatment of criminals, and to suggest alter- 
ations which, in his opinion, would more 
effectually repress crime and better promote 
the reformation of the criminal. His re- 
marks on several points are well worthy of 
Consideration. 





The question which naturally suggests it- 
self, What had such a man as the writer done 
to render himself liable to conviction ? is, as 
may be expected, but scantily answered. 
He tells us that “in 186—; after twenty 
years of commercial life, he was drawn into 


the meshes of a man too clever for him and, 


for the law, who, crossing the seas to a place 
of safety,” left him defenceless to meet his 
fate. He accordingly almost takes the 
tone of suffering innocence, and makes his 
humorous notes and spirited criticisms on 
all around him—governors, chaplains, prison 
officials and prison rules-—with the ease and 
freedom of a man not fallen in his own self- 
esteem. We, however, are concerned not 
with the writer but with his narrative, and 
would only remark in passing that in his 
complaints of the injustice of society in 
branding with its stigma those who have 
been found guilty of crime by the tribunals 
of the land, while regarding with favour 
men whose frauds have not been punished, 
he overlooks the fact that society, if it is to 
throw its weight on the side of virtue, must 
needs recognise the decisions of the law, 
and treat as guilty those whom it has con- 
demned and the uncondemned as innocent. 
But that there should be among us a higher 
standard of honour in all dealings, whether 
commercial or other, must be the earnest 
desire of all lovers of their country. 

As we read the description of the treat- 
ment to which the writer was subjected, we 
should bear in mind that he did not belong 
to the class for whom our penal system was 
devised; therefore in his case there may seem 
to have been useless indignities and unneces- 
sary harshness, while the very circumstance 
of being classed with ordinary criminals had 
in itself a peculiar bitterness. The sentence 
of penal servitude is, in fact, a severer punish- 
ment to the refined and educated than to the 
rough and uneducated. But is there not some- 
thing right in this rough justice of our laws, 
treating alike the crimes of which those only 
who move in the upper ranks can be guilty 
and the crimes of the poor man? The 
educated who sin against light are surely 
not deserving of greater leniency than the 
poor uneducated culprit, who too often has 
been born and bred in darkness which is a 
reproach to our English civilisation. This 
book, at all events, shows how admirably 
our system is adapted for allowing a man to 
reap the advantage of good conduct in prison ; 
for, as the writer had the sense to see that 
his wisest course was to obey all the regula- 
tions, the oakum-picking with which his 
prison tasks began was exchanged, before 
his term was over, for work suited to his 
capabilities and the confidence of which he 
had proved himself worthy. His last year 
was spent in the office of the Clerk of the 
Works, keeping the accounts of the work 
done in the prison, giving out stores, and 
drawing plans; and that last year was not 
the fifth, but the fourth, as, according to 
the mark system, which measures the sen- 
tence by marks, not time, he had obtained 
the remission of a little more than one year. 

The first chapter is occupied with New- 
gate. The author describes his arrival in 
“the hearse-like looking omnibus, called the 
Black Maria;”’ the impression made on him 
by the extreme cleanliness, order, and in- 





genious contrivances of the place; the cold 
politeness of the governor; the kindness of 
the good, wise chaplain, who, when he visited 
him in his cell, not only gave him excellent 
counsel but showed him, by example, an 
easier method of picking oakum. This work 
was given him to do immediately after his 
conviction ; then it was that he began his 
experience of the conditions of his fallen 


estate—a convict’s dress, cropped hair, and’’ 


enforced labour. . 

Prisoners sentenced to penal servitude are 
sent on from Newgate either to Pentonville 
or Millbank to pass the period of the nine 
months’ separate confinement. In the second 
chapter we have an account of Millbank, 
which will recall to any readers acquainted 
with the book the graphic description of it 
in the pages of its Memorials, written by the 
Depnty - Governor, Captain A. Griffith. 
Tailoring was the work allotted to our 
prisoner, and he was fortunate in being nader 
the charge of a kindly, cheerful Irish 
warder, who prided himself on making “his 
boys” comfortable, so long as they behaved 
well. And here we will just allude to the 
writer’s very sensible remarks on the im- 
portance of engaging suitable men for the 
office of warder: old soldiers and sailors 
having been used to obedience, are best 
suited, he considers, for the post, and Jess 
likely than other men to abuse their power 
over the prisoners. 

Chapters iii, iv., and v. describe the 
convict life at Dartmoor. The sixth and 
last chapter contains “ Observations, Reflee- 
tions and Suggestions.” The first point 
urged is that men undergoing punishment 
for first offences should be kept apart from 
other prisoners (see p. 375). 


“The Association Rooms at Dartmoor,’ he 
writes, “are as bad as it is possible for any- 
thing to be. They are merely large 
class-rooms in the college of vice, . . . . every 
man learning something more from his companion 
and imparting his own knowledge of villahy in 
return ” (p. 380). 


He strongly recommends that for {first 
offences the sentences should be shorter:— 
“A really severe short sentence of one year 
would, as a deterrent from future evil courses, 
be much more efficacious than five or seven 
years, as it now is” (p. 377). For second 
comers he considers that “the treatment, 
so long as it falls short of cruelty, cannot 
be too severe.” This opinion, which may 
be right in abstract principle, would practi- 
cally work with undue severity, if the 
writer is correct in his statement with re- 
gard to the practice of many of the police 
in hunting down “ ticket-of-leave” men, 
and so frustrating their efforts to get an 
honest living. A sad instance in confirma- 
tion of this grave charge is given (p. 269). 
As the number of recommitments is a fact 
which proves that, in spite of large expendi- 
ture, claborate machinery and careful super- 
vision, there must yet be some weak points 
in our system of dealing with crime, this 
among other matters connected with the 
discharge of prisoners (see pp. 352-6) is 
deserving of earnest attention. 
M. E. Mayo. 
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Faune populaire de la France. Les Mammi- 
féres sauvages. Noms vulgaires, dictons, 
proverbes, cortes et superstitions. Par 
Eugéne Rolland. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 
1877.) 

In this excellent little book by M. Eugéne 
Rolland, the joint editor with M. H. Gaidoz 
of the new folk-lore journal Mélusine, so 
much space has been devoted to the wolf 
that we are inclined to think the author 
must have begun by writing a monograph 
on that animal regarded from the point of 
view of the folk-lore student, and then 
added to it an account of the other wild 
mammals of France. For the wolf occupies 
fifty-five pages, whereas the forty-four other 
animals described only divide 120 between 
them. But whatever may have been M. 
Rolland’s original idea, the world is in- 
debted to it for a very pleasant and valuable 
book. He has chosen an interesting sub- 
ject and treated it admirably. We learn 
from his Preface that the present instal- 
ment of the “Popular Fauna of France” 
will be followed by four similar volumes : 
one on Birds; one on Reptiles, Fish and 
Insects ; and two on Domestic Animals. And 
if he meets with sufficient encouragement, he 
will do for the Flora of France what he is 
now doing for the Fauna. It is to be 
hoped that the requisite encouragement will 
not be wanting. At all events, we sball 
look forward with pleasant anticipation to 
the issue of the remaining parts of the pre- 
sent work. 

In the case of each animal, its names and 
nicknames are first discussed, and then an 
account is given of the proverbs, popular 
tales, and superstitions of which it is the 
hero or the victim. Of the wolf, for in- 
stance, about fifty names are given, all de- 
rived from the Latin, and these are followed 
by above 130 proverbs or popular sayings in 
reference to it; after which come eight 
Contes in which it plays the chief part, At 
Gourin, we are moreover told, there is a 
chapel called after St. Hervé. Once, when 
the Saint was tilling his field, a wolf came 
and killed his horse, whereupon the Saint 
forced it to work for him instead. To this 
day, all the neighbours who wish to keep 
the wolves from their flocks invoke Saint 
Hervé’s aid, and offer him sheep in return. 
His great day is the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber, when a long procession of riders on 
horseback is organised in his honour. The 
Werwolf, the Lupus gerulphus or loup-garou, 
used to be still more dreaded than the ordi- 
nary wolf. Before the Revolution it was 
customary in some places, says popular tra- 
dition, to publicly excommunicate the authors 
of crimes not traced home. From that mo- 
ment, the subject of the curse was doomed 
to be a werwolf (courir le garow) during 
seven years, visiting seven parishes every 
night at the time of full moon. In Nor- 
mandy the werwolf idea appears to exist in 
combination with that of the vampire. 

Of the fox the old French names volpil, 
golpil, &e., from vulpeculus, diminutive of 
vulpes, have given place to some sixteen 
derived from Regnard (Reginhart), the 
name of the Teutonic hero of “ Reynard the 
Fox.” But six other designations are ap- 
plied to it, such as guiner (old Provencal) 


and sapias (Anjou), which M. Rolland does 
not profess to explain. The bat rejoices in 
an immense number of names; but this 
most harmless of all living creatures suffers 
from the effects of calumny. Because it 
goes out at night and makes ugly faces, it 
is considered diabolical, and is tortured 
when caught, the cries it then utters being 
set down as blasphemies. In Alsace, when 
grasshoppers are too numerous, they are 
put to flight by hanging a few bats to the 
highest trees in the neighbourhood. The 
mole derives its ordinary names, such as 
taupe, from talpa, and suchas “tharbon (avec 
th anglais) d’une forme talponem.” 
But its digging propensities have acquired 
for it many names like fouwyan, from fodicare ; 
and its habit of pushing soil out of its runs 
has led to its being called the Loussou, &., 
at Besangon, where bousser signifies pousser. 
As the mole has good teeth, its body is con- 
sidered dentological. A hand which has 
squeezed a mole to death acquires the power 
of curing toothache. The harmless hedge- 
hog is another of the victims of calumny. 
When caught it is often roasted to death, 
on the ground that it sucks cows (lIlle-et- 
Vilaine) or even devours infants (Marne). 
M. Rolland quotes more than thirty of its 
names derived from the Latin and resembling 
the ordinary French Jérisson. Some of 
these, as hurchon or urchon, are closely con- 
nected with the English urchin, which has 
now become unfamiliar, in its zoological 
sense, to townsfolk, except perhaps in the 
compound word sea-urchin. Under the 
headings of the Rat and the Rabbit, a number 
of infallible recipes are given for driving 
away such animals. As rabbits have become 
a terrible pest in Australia, it may be worth 
while stating that the Grimoire of Pope 
Honorius III. contains an excellent exorcism 
against those animals. It should be re- 
marked, by the way, that the brains of a 
| ravbit should not be eaten, being injurious 
_to the memory. It is on account of its 
| feeble memory that the hare also runs into 
danger in spite of warning, thence acquiring 
its reputation for foolish or hare-brained 
courage. The prettiest of all the popular 
ideas quoted in the book is the belief of the 
Norman peasant that ferrets in their snowy 
winter garb are “the souls of unbaptised 
infants.” M. Rolland has prefixed to his 
unpretending but thoroughly scholarlike 
little work a valuable bibliographical list of 
authorities, about 180 in number; of these, 
five are English, without counting Métivier’s 
London-published Dictionary of the Guernsey 
Dialect, from which is quoted the Guernsey 
name of the porpoise—‘ Pour-Peis (c’est-a- 
dire pore poisson),’’ which explains itself. 
W. R.S. Ratston. 











Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 
preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office, London. 1252-1284. Edited by 
H. 8S. Sweetman, B.A. Trin. Coll., 
Dob., M.R.LA., Barrister-at-Law, Ire- 
land. Rolls Series. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1877.) 

Ix this volume the compiler presents us 

with his epitomes in English of nearly 2,400 

instruments, extending from a.p. 1252 to 

1284, extant among the records of the 








Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, Queen’s 
Bench, and Common Pleas. The Patent, 
Close, and Charter Rolls of England, with 
other Chancery records, supply the great 
majority of the documents, those derived 
from the other Courts being small in num- 
ber. The originals, of which the abstracts 
in English are here given, are written in 
contracted Latin, with the exception of a 
very few in Anglo-Norman. It is to be re- 
gretted that they throw but little light on 
the history of the native population of Ire- 
land. Their nature and bearings are mainly 
legal, connected with Governmental, fiscal, 
and official affairs, or legal transactions, 
detailed in technical terms of the driest 
character, rarely varied by matter which 
would invest them with interest or relieve 
their aridity. 

Although the public may be thankful for 
this guide in English to documents in the 
Public Record Office in London, which con- 
tain matters connected with Ireland, it 
would be a serious loss to the world if such 
epitomes should be permitted in any way 
to interfere with the printing in full of the 
Patent, Close, and Charter Rolls of Eng- 
land, on which are entered all the most im- 
portant instruments of this class. The 
highest authority on Records in England has, 
with truth, told us that abstracts of such docu- 
ments can never be satisfactory. In being 
furnished with transcripts of the documents 
themselves the reader can suffer no disap- 
pointment. 

“For,” adds Sir T. Duffus Hardy, “it often 
happens that what is deemed worthless by some 
may be held by others to be of the greatest value ; 
nor can he have any anxiety to see the originals 
—instigated by the possibility of discovering some 
different reading, or other matter, which had 


escaped the notice and proper attention of the 
abstracter.” 


Many of the important early instruments 
connected with the administration of the 
Government of England in Ireland, extant 
in the Tower and other old London Record- 
repositories, were published—but with little 
care—by Prynne, Rymer, and others, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as 
illustrating various points of British history 
and constitutional law. Sir Thomas Hardy, 
we believe, formerly entertained the project 
of editing a complete collection of this class, 
under the title of ‘‘ Acta Regia Hibernica.” 
He subsequently gave to the world a large 
body of very important documents, connected 
with Ireland, in his edition of the Rolls of 
John and Henry III. These works, as edited 
by him, marked the commencement of a new 
epoch in the archivistie literature of Great 
Britain. They exhibited for the first time 
in England minute palaeographic precision 
combined with accurate knowledge of the 
historical, literary, legal, and social affairs 
of the periods to which the records belonged. 
Each entry was reproduced in type exactly 
as it stood on the Roll; and those who have 
had occasion to compare portions of the 
originals with the printed work can bear 
testimony to the remarkable accuracy of the 
latter in every minute detail. In addition 


to these publications, several Calendars of 
ancient documents, containing many writings 
connected with Ireland, have been produced, 
both in print and manuscript, by exper!- 
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enced archivists on the staff of the Public 
Record Office, London. 

It would have been of incalculable value 
to those who consult the work before us to 
be able to refer at once to the numerous 
original documents, already in print, which 
it epitomises. We have, however, to regret 
that in it Rule 10 of the Master of the 
Rolls has been overlooked. That important 
rule, forming portion of his Honour’s “ In- 
structions to Editors of Calendars,” speci- 
fically requires that where documents 
have been printed, the Calendarers should 
in every case give a reference to the 
publication in which they appeared. This 
very serious omission in the present Calen- 
dar might perhaps be remedied by giving a 
table, referring the reader to where he may 
tind printed in full, in the original lan- 
guages, the documents of which abstracts in 
English are given in the volume before us. 
The appearance of the present Index-Cal- 
endar should greatly aid the public in urging 
on Government the importance of resuming 
the publication of the Patent, Charter, and 
Close Rolls of England from the period at 
which Sir T. D. Hardy’s volumes terminate. 

Of that grand series of yet unpublished 
Rolls England has reason to be proud. 
On it are registered documents illustrating 
her own affairs, as well as her transactions 
with the Irish and every other people with 
whom of old she had relations. It is no ex- 


aggeration to say that sucha work, executed | 


in a style similar to that of Sir T. D. 
Hardy’s edition of the Rolls of John and 
Henry IIL., would be as noble an historic 
monument as any nation could exhibit. 

In Sir T. D. Hardy’s volumes, to which 
we have referred as palaeographic texts, 
the local and personal names were with 
great propriety printed exactly as they 
stood in the records. 
originally made the entries, being unac- 
quainted with the Gaelic language, usually 
wrote them in semi-phonetical forms, fre- 
quently presenting strange but interesting 
orthographical combinations. These, at the 
present day, cause many difficulties even to 
investigators acquainted with many of the 
changes which, during the course of ceatu- 
ries, have taken place in personal and local 
nomenclature in Ireland. On this important 
head the editor of the present Calendar, 
much to our disappointment, writes as fol- 
lows :— 

“In regard to topographical names, the editor 
oes not deem it a necessary part of his duty to 
identify all the Irish names of places that occur. 
He is not acquainted with Irish, and the various 


and all engrossing exigencies of this work have | 


prevented him from deyoting much time to this 
point” (Preface, p. 9). 
The reader is thus almost hopelessly left to 
identify the modern names and positions of 
many of the places referred to under ancient 
peculiar designations, as in the following in- 
stance, at page 377 :— 
* Deed of release in fee by Christiana de Mariscis 
to King Edward I. of all her right and claim in 
the manors of Bere, Balimachinan, Cnoctalafintyn, 
Caocro, Done, Nachbrok, Killeymen, Kilmatheh, 
Baliculan, Little Tattom, Brun, and Balymolys 
in Ireland, which she had held of the K. in. 
capite.” 

Not more satisfactory to the reader are 
the modes in which the names of native 


Irish are given in these epitomes, as in the 
following instances, which we reproduce ver- 
batim from the Calendar :— 

“The mayor and commonalty of Carrickfergus 
in Ulster to the K. Od’ O'Neill, king of Kinel 
Owen, and Commoy O’Kathran, king of Kenach, 
had lately raised war in Ulster” (p. 165). 

“NT ] O'Nel, king of Yncheun, a ] 
Mac Dumlene, king of the Irish of Ulster, 
ML j O’Fiin, king of Cucuria, E[ | O'Hanlon, 
king of Ergallia, D[ | Mae Gilmori, chief of 
Anderken, Df ] Mac Kartan, king of O'’Nelich, 
to the K.” (p. 166), 

Such unintelligible entries are not confined 
to Gaelic names, as may be seen from the 
following :— 

“The people of Asten’, Papunen’, Alban’, and 
Taurium have taken prisoner Earl Thomas de 
Sabaud ” (p. 79). 

“Letters of protection to endure till Easter 
ensuing for Henry son of the King of Almain” 
(p. 187). 

Similar obscurities abound with respect to 
the names of important Anglo-Norman per- 
sonages. Thus, we find here the name, 
“Sir Theobald, the cupbearer,” without any 
further explanation. The name thus given 
in the Calendar is in the original ‘ Theo- 
baldus Pincerna”—the Latin equivalent of 
Tybaud Le Botiller, or Theobald Butler, 
head of the important Anglo-Norman house 
of Ormonde, cne of whose old Latin pane- 
gyrists observed :— 

5 pincernam idiomate namque 
Denotat Angligenim Butler.” 

One of the most interesting entries on the 
rolls epitomised in the present Calendar is that 
of the year 1283, connected with the descend- 
ants in Ireland of the Norse settlers, usually 
styled in old documents Oustmanni, Ost- 








The scribes who | 


manni, or Ostmén—sometimes written Cust- 
mannt by careless scribes who mistook the 
initial O for C. From these Scandinavians 
a part of the city of Dublin acquired the 
name of Ostmantown, which to the present 
day gives a title to the eldest son of the 
Earl of Rosse. It has always been regarded 
as a curious point in British history that 
the Ostmen in Ireland claimed and obtained 
from the Crown of England rights and im- 
munities which the same Government did 
/not accord to some of the native Irish. 
| M. Worsaae, in his work compiled for the 
Danish Government, specially mentioned 
that there was, entered on a roll, in the 
Tower of London a document of the year 
1283, issued by the English King, Edward L., 
| ordering that the Ostmen in Waterford 
| (Custumanni, Oustumanni, Austumanni) 
| should, pursuant to the ordinance of King 
| Henry II, have, and be judged by, the same 





| laws as the English settled in Ireland. This 
| was considered by M. Worsaae, who printed 
the document, to indicate that the Ostmen at 
that time still formed a distinct and separate 
| people. It is to be regretted that so inter- 
| esting a record, already printed in the north 
_ of Europe, should have been entirely misin- 
_terpreted in the present Calendar. The 
editor (page 494) twice renders the word 
“Custumanni” by the term * Customary 
tenants of Waterford,’ without any refer- 
ence whatever to the Ostmen. It may be 
superfluous to add that such ‘‘ Customary 
tenants”? never had any existence either at 
Waterford or auywhere else in Ireland. 
. The entry on the Patent Roll of Edward I. 








in London, thus unhappily misconstrued in 
this Calendar, has an important historic 
bearing in connexion with a record in Ire. 
land of somewhat later date respecting the 
same Ostmen. Of this document, preserved 
at Dublin, a photozincographic reproduction 
has been executed for the series of Facsimiles 
of the National Manuscripts of Ireland, now 
in process of publication. 

There are many other matters in the Calen- 
dar before us to which recension would be 
advantageous, but at present we shall not 
dwell on them. We are more inclined to 
encourage the compiler in his heavy task 
than to enlarge upon defects. He has dis- 
played commendable and anxious industry 
in his compilation. It is but just to add 
that he has undertaken a work more than 
usually onerous. The accurate and precise 
elucidation of documents so replete with 
obscurities and archaisms would demand, not 
only very special intelligence, but also 
archivistic and literary acquirements of no 
ordinary class. Joun T. GiLBert. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By William 
Black. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 

Cherry Ripe! By Helen Mathers. (London : 
R. Bentley & Son, 1878.) 

The Maid of Norway. From the Norwegian 
of A. Munch, by Mrs. R,. Birkbeck. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1878.) 


Mr. Brack, as a novelist, appears to proceed 
somewhat on the principle of maxima and 
minuna, or, to speak less mathematically 
but still metaphorically, on a sandwich prin- 
ciple. He alternately presents us with 
something which is really a novel, and with 
something—we do not speak of his col- 
lections of short tales—which is rather a 
series of very sweet and pleasant sketches 
done by a master-hand and somehow or 
other united by some slender thread of 
story. Thus, to balance the Strange Ad- 
ventures, a book of the second order, we had 
A Princess of Thule, one undoubtedly of the 
first. To console us for the loosely knit 
Three Feathers, we had what some people 
may be not disinclined to regard as the 
author’s masterpiece in Madcap Violet, and 
now our good Homer has again disposed 
himself, if not to actual sleep, to a sort of 
post-prandial forty winks, in the intervals of 
which he lets his accustomed hand do such 
scarcely arduous work as it finds to do. 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly is perhaps the 
most loosely knit of all its author’s works. 
It is only by courtesy that it can be called a 
novel at all, or anything but a vehicle for 
same pleasant jottings of a tour in America. 
Whether it is exactly fair of Mr. Black to 
deal thus with his pensive public, we are not 
prepared to say positively, and having a 
decided dislike to blaming a man for what 
he has not given us instead of examining 
what he has, we shall not say any more 
about what this book might have been. As 
a fact it consists of two parts. The one is 
the development of the same theme that Mr. 
Black treated once before in Lady Silver. 
dale’s Sweetheart, of course with some varia- 
tions. The lovers are younger and more 
malleable: they have the luck to fall 
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in with friends who save them to a cer- 


tain extent from the consequences of 
their folly, and things in general end 
well instead of badly—at least we are 
left to suppose that they end well, for the 
book is rather an aposiopesis, and Miss 
Martha Buskbody would not have been by 
any means satisfied with the final account 
given even of the principal personages. The 
cure which our old friend Queen Titania 
devises for her exceedingly unreasonable 
acquaintance, Lady Sylvia Balfour, is a tour 
to America out of the company of her hus- 
band, and the cure, assisted by the old and 
invaluable medicine of the husband’s com- 
mercial failure, is, of course successful. The 
second part is naturally the tour itself. 
Had Lady Sylvia and her not very com- 
prehensible husband been more interesting 
beings, it would still have been rather 
difficult to regard them as anything but 
ingeniously-devised ushers to scenes of 
travel in America. As it is, they present 
themselves as ushers not perhaps quite so 
ingeniously devised as they might have 
been. It is sincerely to be hoped that cer- 
tain appearances which might lead one to 
believe that Mr. Black is gravitating towards 
that most doleful birth of time the political 
novel are fallacious. We need hardly say 
that the descriptive passages leave little to 
desire, and if the reading of the book impels 
anybody to cast wistful glances towards the 
shelf where Madcap Violet and A Daughter of 
Heth stand side by side, tnat is mere per- 
versity, doubtiess. Besides, on the principle 
to which we have alluded the appearance of 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly is positively 
cheering. We have had our bread and may 
fairly expect the ham. 

The extreme impropriety of “ sinning one’s 
mercies’ by grumbling at Mr. Black could 
not be better brought home to the grumbler 
than by such a book as Cherry Ripe. In 
passing from the one to the other we pass, 
to use an old illustration, from a country in 
which the trees and the grass and all the 
rest of it possess their natural colour to one 
in which the grass is blue and the sea 
red and the sky green. Ouida and Miss 
Broughton have certainly much to answer 
for. They have let loose upon us not seven 
but many more spirits, possibly not more 
wicked, but certainly very much more fool- 
ish than themselves. No one will deny 
Miss Mathers the possession of something 
which is not exactly talent or power, but a 
curious counterfeit of one and the other. 
She has a goodly public quite ready to listen 
to her, and no doubt it listens. Mr. Goschen, 
for instance, who has just told us how 
strongly he objects to novels which are too 
much like real life, must be quite delighted 
with books against which the most carpingly- 
disposed of critics could not by any possi- 
bility bring such a charge. We do not 
know that as a rule we are particularly 
enamoured of common-sense; but such a 
book as this brings the excellences of that 
decried possession of the Philistine most 
forcibly before us. What with the author’s 
idiotically innocent schoolgirl, and her weari- 
somely wicked dragoon, and her virtuous 
and intelligent but scarcely judicious barris- 
ter, and her vulgar flirt of a skittish matron, 
and her profusion of points and italics, and 





her breathless sentences, and her curious 
pathos, one almost feels as if one had 
strayed by chance into a lunatic asylum. 
When the wicked dragoon at last takes it 
into his head to walk into the barrister’s 
chambers in the Temple and die “ quite 
promiscuous,”’ and of nothing in particular, 
the relief is indeed great; but even then it 
is impossible to get rid of one’s irritation at 
the intense and mischievous folly of the 
book for some little time. As for the title, 
all we can say about it is that the idiotic 
schoolgirl, who has a sister whom she 
wishes to find, is in the habit of uncon- 
sciously performing the ditty ‘‘Cherry Ripe”’ 
whenever she sees anybody at all resembling 
the object of her quest. The proceeding is 
quite in character with the madness which 
she afterwards develops, and no particular 
explanation of it is vouchsafed. Indeed, in 
reading such a book as Cherry Ripe ! we soon 
become as indifferent to any explanation of 
the various incomprehensibilities which it 
presents as if we were dreaming, and the 
whole perusal has a kind of nightmare effect. 
One can only shudder as one reflects on the 
enormous number of popular ballads which 
still await illustration in three volumes at 
Miss Mathers’ hands. It israther hard that 
one should be condemned never to hear a 
pretty song without being driven by it to 
think of a foolish novel. 

The Maid of Norway might perhaps have 
remained in the original Norwegian without 
any great loss being thereby inflicted upon 
English readers. The translation is very 
carefully written, and is on the whole good ; 
the story itself is but slight. It is an 
historical novel of the thinner sort without 
much attempt in it to bring out character, 
and with a decided tendency to the annalist 
style, which frequently spoils this class of 
composition. The subject is a supposed re- 
appearance of that Maid of Norway whose 
death was so fatal to the peace of Scotland. 
It is an historical commonplace that in all 
such cases legends float about to the effect 
that the dead are not really dead but have 
been spirited away by some evil agency. 
According to the Norwegian novelist, King 
Eric’s heir is found at Liibeck, and her cause 
is espoused by a Scotch knight-errant and a 
faction of discontented Norsemen, her asso- 
ciation with the latter proving fatal to 
her. At the headof each chapter there 
are placed small etchings of Norwegian 
scenery from drawings by the translator’s 
husband. They cannot be said to have any 
particular connexion with the story, but are 
in themselves rather attractive—indeed, we 
fear we must say much more attractive than 
the letterpress. 

Grorce Sarnrspury. 








GIFT-BoOoKs, &c. 


Messrs. RouTLepGE AND Sons have, according 
to their wont, published a goodly number of 
illustrated books suitable for Christmas presents 
to children. Among these should first be named 
those by Mrs. Sale Barker, the authoress of Little 
Wide-Awake and other books very popular with 
young people. Of those now before us, two— 
Little Rosy Cheeks’ Story-Book and Little Curly- 
Pate’s Story-Book—are reprinted from the periodi- 
cal just named. Both are full of the little tales 
of which children are so fond; and both are pro- 





fusely illustrated, the one containing 120 and the 
other 150 pictures. Lily's Drawing-Room Book, 
by the same authoress, is a continuous tale of 
the history of a little girl, not in itself re- 
markable, but used as a means of introducing 
no fewer than 360 pictures. This book will 
be found particularly suitable for young children 
who are just able to read. The same may 
be said of Mrs. Barker's Holiday Album for 
Girls, with the addition that the illustrations are 
of a higher class than in the book just noticed. 
The Holiday Album for Boys, by Henry Frith, is 
in appearance and in the character of the pictures 
a companion book to that for girls; but the sub- 
jects are naturally of a different class, dealing 
more with adventures, school-boys’ amusements, 
&e. Mother Goose's Melodies and Mother Goose's 
Jingles are two collections of nursery rhymes and 
nonsense verses, suited for the very youngest 
children, who will probably be no less delighted 
with the pictures than with the verses they illus- 
trate. 

Jarrative Poetry for Children (Routledge and 
Sons) is an admirable collection of pieces both 
new and old. Besides many of the standard 
favourites by Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, and 
others, we meet with many which are new to us, but 
which will certainly find favour; among these may 
be specially mentioned the pieces from “ Aunt 
Effie’s Rhymes.” The book contains eighty illus- 
trations by the Brothers Dalziel. 

The Original Robinson Crusoe, by the Rev. H. 
C. Adams (same publishers), is a life of Alexander 
Selkirk, comprising, as the author states in his 
Preface, ‘ all that is known, or, it may be presumed, 
ever will be known,” concerning him. The book con- 
tains nothing but what isstrictly historical; and Mr. 
Adams, by adopting, except in his introductory 
and concluding chapters, the autobiographical 
form, has given a vividness to his style which in 

laces reminds one of Defoe. Boys will read this 
ook with avidity. 

The Story of a Wooden Horse, by Emile Bayard 
(same publishers), relates the adventures of a re- 
markable mechanical horse made at Nuremberg, 
and is designed to inculcate kindness to animals. 


The Children’s Forget-me-not (Ward, Lock and 
Co.) is a handsome gift-book of large size, with 
stories in prose and verse, with about a hundred 
full-page illustrations, and a floral frontispiece, 
most gracefully designed. The same publishers 
also send us Golden Childhood, diversified by 
numerous pictures, many of which are the same 
as those in the above-mentioned volume. It con- 
tains a pretty story, “On’y a Penny,” by the 
talented authoress of A Trap to catch a Sun- 
beam, in which she graphically describes the 
struggles of those mubiel children in the streets 
whose presence eloquently pleads against the 
wealth and luxury of the age. She also contri- 
butes a series of Proverb Stories, in which home 
lessons are illustrated by example. In “Crumbs 
from our Master's Table” Scriptural truths are 
inculcated in Scripture language. “ Willie’s Trial 
Day” and many other tales might be quoted to 
show how carefully this little volume has been 
prepared to impart useful information in a pleasing 
form, and to prove, as its title sets forth, a plea- 
sure-book of delight and instruction. 

Sybil Grey. By Mrs. Perring. (Routledge.) 
A story of girl-life more than usually silly an 
sentimental. 

Floral Designs for the Table.. By John Perkins. 
(Wyman and Sons.) We do not know who wo 
care to carry out these elaborate and tasteless 
patterns in flowers upon their tables; but the book 
may possibly be useful in suggesting more artistic 
decorations in the same style. ’ 

The Girl's Home Book. Edited by Mrs. Valen- 
tine. (F. Warne and Co.) This professes to 
teach “ How to Playand How to Work,” the play 
coming first, contrary to the old advice, ‘‘ business 
first and pleasure after.” It does not seem so good 
as some former books for girls of this kind. 
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Woodland Romances; or, Fables and Fancies. 
By ©. L. Mateaux. (Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) 
This is altogether a delightful book, both by virtue 
of its bright original verse, which is sure to please 
old as well as young who have preserved a simple 
natural taste, and its many excellent illustrations, 
These latter, indeed, are of such rare merit that 
they almost entitle it to rank as an art-book rather 
than as a child’s. Certainly we scarcely imagine 
that these pretty designs have all grown in their 
present places any more than others we have 
noticed, but, if not, they have, at all events, been 
transplanted so cleverly, and fit so perfectly into 
the parts which they are now called upon to occupy, 
that one can only feel grateful for their introduc- 
tion. The poem of “ The Fairies,” with its grace- 
ful wreathing of harebells and quaint little elves ; 
“ Rather too Clever,” with its monstrous bat flying 
across the moon ; “ The Cormorant and the Fishes,” 
the amusing design to which, with its cunning old 
cormorant and eagerly listening little fishes, is 
iven as frontispiece and also on the cover ; “ His 
rdship the Bear ;” and many other of these poems, 
in which the old fables are set with a new grace, 
deserve especial praise. ; 


The Holiday Album for Children. (Routledge 
and Sons.) We should like to know how many 
of these so-called “‘ Albums,” or books of miscel- 
laneous illustrations fitted with short descriptions, 
Messrs. Routledge have published. They are, it 
must be admitted, always liked in the nursery ; 
but the delight of finding that the new book con- 
tains a favourite illustration from the old is apt to 
pall with too great repetition, even on the infant 
mind, Could not a change be effected next year? 


Hymns _ for Infant Minds, (Routledge and 
Sons.) These are Ann and Jane Taylor’s old 
hymns, than which perhaps none are more simple 
and suitable for children. They are not much in 
fashion in modern nurseries, but this new edition 
will no doubt help to revive them. 


Little Blue-bell’s Picture-book (Routledge and 
Sons) contains the largest number of pictures and 
the smallest amount of letterpress that could well 
be given, and thus is likely to be particularly 
satisfactory to very young children, who like pic- 
tures better than stories. With older ones it will 
be likely to prove somewhat a tax on Mamma’s 
inventive powers. 

The Boys of Westonbury; or, The Monitorial 
System. By the Rev.H.C. Adams, (Routledge and 
Sons.) That this book has been written with a 
— purpose will be at once gathered from its 

ternative title ; but, though boys, as a rule, look 
askance at suchlike works, they need not be 
deterred from reading this one by any fear of the 
tale being too didactic in its nature. Mr. Adams 
has—and perhaps wisely—dated it forty or fifty 
years back, with the view of escaping the difficult 
question as tothe amount of bullying which younger 
boys have nowadays to endure, and also to prevent 
the possibility of an attempt to identify Weston- 
bury with any existing institution. The story is 
well and interestingly told, and abounds in in- 
cidents peculiar to school life, with plenty of 
anecdotes respecting the various phases of bully- 
ing and schoolboy tricks generally. If boys can 
only overcome their distaste to the title, they 
will doubtless enjoy the book immensely; but it 
18 an open question whether it may not increase 
their natural aptitude for mischief. 


Wildcat Tower, By ©. Christopher Davies. 
(F , Warne and Co.) In spite of some drawbacks, 
this is a capital book for boys who are old enough 
to appreciate it, for, apart from the mere pleasure 
to be derived from reading the adventures of the 
four boys who, making Wildcat Tower their head- 
quarters, spend a considerable portion of their 
time “in the pursuit of sport and natural history,” 
they can hardly fail to gain some good solid in- 
formation from its pages. On the other hand, we 
could have wished that Mr. Davies had taken the 
opportunity of instilling into the youthful mind 





a little more tenderness towards animal life in 
general, As it is the nature of man to err, so is 
it the nature of boys to be thoughtless, if not 
cruel, in this respect, and those who write stories 
of country sports for their amusement or instruc- 
tion would do well to keep this fact carefully 
before them. The chapter on photography, again, 
which is written by Mr. Davies’ brother, is, to our 
thinking, far too heavy for the rest of the book. 


‘red Markham in Russia; Mark Seaworth; 
Our Sailors, (Griffith and Farran.) These three 
volumes by Mr. W. H. G. Kingston hardly call 
for much remark at our hands, for they may fairly 
be presumed to have established their position in 
public favour, as they have reached their third, 
sixth, and eighth thousand respectively; one of 
them, indeed, appears to have been originally 
published more than a quarter-of-a-century ago. 
All three are good in their way, and pussess 
features of interest for different kinds of boys. In 
Fred Markham the boy who is of an enquiring 
turn of mind will learn much about the land of 
the Czar, as it appeared to the boy-traveller in his 
rambles about the Empire under the guidance of 
Cousin Giles. Mark Seaworth, again, being “a 
tale of the Indian Ocean,” deals, as may be 
guessed, with a more exciting theme, introducing 
the reader to Dyaks, pirates, and what not. This 
little book will, we should fancy, be the most 
popular of the three, and if it serve no other good 

urpose, it will, at any rate, give boys some know- 
edge of the geography of the Malay Archipelago. 
Our Sailors provides those who are studiously or 
nautically inclined with numerous “ anecdotes of 
the engagements and gallant deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.” 


In a well-illustrated book entitled Heroes of 
North African Discovery, by N. D’Anvers (Marcus 
Ward), we find the story of the gradual unveil- 
ing to knowledge of the northern half of the 
African continent, told in such a way as to be 
agreeable to young readers. The author has 
culled whatever is adventurous and romantic from 
the narratives of North African discoverers from 
the times of Eudoxus the Greek and Hanno the 
Carthaginian to those of Bruce and Park, Baker 
and Gordon; and has woven these materials 
together in a well-written volume that cannot 
fail to be popular. As in a prefatory note the 
author professes to have noticed the work of 
every traveller north of the equator, we may 
mention that there are several important omissions ; 
the French traveller Duveyrier, for example, to 
whom we owe the greater part of our knowledge 
of the Algerian Sahara and the northern Tuareg 
country, is not even named; Dr. Baikie, who 
spent seven long years of exile on the Niger and 
was the first to explore the great river Binue, 
is also ignored. The work of Gerhard Rohlfs 
is very unfairly characterised (p. 342) as “ rather 
of a supplementary than an original character ;” 
but the author appears to know this great 
traveller only through his short trip in the 
Libyan Desert, and to be altogether unacquainted 
with his very extensive and adventurous journeys 
in the interior of Morocco, or with the fact that 
tohifs is the only European that ever crossed 
straight through North Africa, from Tripoli on 
the Mediterranean to Lagos on the Bight of 
Benin. 


Black Harry, by Ki. Richardson (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant and Co.), is a story of two Australian 
boys lost in the Bush, and saved by the devotion 
of a black man whom they had previously ill- 
treated. 


The Hillside Children, by Agnes Giberne (Seeley), 
is a prettily-told story of two motherless children. 
The little girl is almost too good to be true, and 
the selfish domineering boy is brought right rather 
too easily by stern facts and the help ofan excellent 
governess who understands his character ; while the 
religious instruction is sometimes rather obtrusive. 
The tale is pleasantly given, and full of life and fun. 





Stories from Homer. By the Rey. Alfred J. 
Church. With Twenty-four Illustrations from 
Flaxman’s Designs. (Seeley.) This book would 
be welcome at any season of the year, and he will 
be a fortunate boy who receives it as a present 
for his Christmas holidays. Mr. Church has 
undertaken a difficult task—to popularise Homer 
after the fashion of Lamb's Tules from Shakspere 
—and we can give him no higher praise than to 
say that he has succeeded in his undertaking. 
His selections from both Jliad and Odyssey are 
made with discrimination, and his style is charm- 
ingly simple, being moulded upon that of the 
Bible. We doubt whether the first and greatest 
of story-tellers has ever before been so appro- 
riately rendered for children. In his illustrations 
Mr. Church has been bold enough to colour 
Flaxman’s famous designs in the manner of 
Etruscan vase-painting. The general appearance 
of the volume is worthy of its publishers’ repu- 
tation. 


Pixie's Adventures. By N. D'Anvers. With 
Twenty-one Illustrations by R. H. Moore. (C. 
Kegan Pauland Co.) Pixie isa Scotch terrier, who 
tells the story of his own life, and introduces just 
sufficient about his human masters to give a point 
to his adventures. The author has avoided the 
danger of reading too much into the mind of his 
canine hero, and the feeble moralising that follows 
therefrom. The liveliness of the narrative is well- 
sustained, and the artist in almost all cases has 
given us pictures worthy of their attractive 
subject. Pixie deserves to become one of the 
famous dogs of literature. 


A Saturday's Bairn, by Brenda (John F. Shaw 
and Co.), is a tale intended to arouse the interest 
of the rich in the sufferings of the poor. It de- 
rives its title from the old Scotch adage, that 
“Saturday’s bairn works hard for its living.” 
Despite some faults of exaggeration, the book may 
be heartily recommended. We are struck by the 
circumstance that the authors—or rather author- 
esses—of works of this class far excel both in 
style and in fidelity to nature the average of 
writers who attempt three-volume novels. Let 
us hope that the reward is proportionate to the 
merit, 


The Home of Fiesole, by the Author of “ The 
Children of Seelisberg ” (same publishers), is more 
ambitious. It isa goody-goody romance of the times 
of Savonarola, and concludes with an historical 
sketch of his life. To a grown-up critic nearly 
every page awakens memories of Zomola just 
as “Brady and Tate” painfully recalls the 
Psalmist ; but for juvenile readers perhaps this is 
no great matter. 


Gideon Brown: a True Story of the Covenant. 
Edited by Charles Mackay. (Edinburgh: W. Oli- 
phant and Co.) This purports to be an autobio- 
graphical narrative of the Cameronian Persecution, 
and Mr. Mackay assures us that as such it has im- 
posed upon many. To us it reads like a composi- 
tion of the nineteenth century, somewhat cleverly 
imitating the style of Defoe. 


The Old Looking-Glass: or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s 
Recollections of Service. By Maria Louisa Charles- 
worth. (Seeley.) The attempt to construct 
a readable story out of the reminiscences of an 
old servant would have failed in any hands less 
practised than those of the author of Ministering 
Children. Even as it is, the continuous sermonis- 
ing is only redeemed by the atmosphere of veri- 
similitude that pervades the whole. The home- 
liness of the diction is a great charm. 


Rosabella: a Doll's Christmas Story. By 
“Auntie Bee.” With Illustrations by D. T. 
White. (Routledge and Sons.) This is merely 
a children’s book, no better and no worse than 
the general average. The pictures are second- 
rate, but thé volume is nicely got up. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
John W. Ilales has been elected to the professor- 
ship of English Literature at King’s College, Lon- 
don. Among Mr. Hales’s supporters were Messrs. 
Brewer, ten Brink, Dowden, Karl Elze, Gardiner, 
ILalliwell-Phillipps, Masson, Henry Morley, Mark 
Pattison, Seeley, Sidgwick, and Skeat. 

Ir is proposed to raise a testimonial to Mr. 
IIales'’s predecessor, Prof. Brewer, in recognition 
of his long and eminent services to the College. 
The' subscription is to be open to all present 
and past members of King’s College, and it has 
been decided that the testimonial shall con- 
sist: 1. Of some offering to Prof. Brewer; and 
2. Of some memorial which shall permanently 
connect his name with the College. Profs. Wace 
and Morley are the secretaries, and Mr. J. W. 
Cunningham treasurer, 


Tue widow of Jean Reynaud—of whom 
Schopenhauer said, “ This Jean Reynaud thinks 
just like M. Bravo ”—has placed at Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s disposal all the necessary papers, 
printed and in manuscript, which can furnish in- 
teresting matter for her forthcoming monograph. 


Mr. Epmunp W. Gossz is about to publish a 
drama in verse for private acting, entitled The 
Unknown Lover, It will be preceded by an 
Essay on the Chamber Drama in England. 


We understand that Thom’s County and 
Borough Justices List is now completed and will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Butterworth. 


Mr. Nicnorson, the energetic secretary of the 
late Conference of Librarians, has received from 
over 100 of his colleagues a handsome testimonial 
in the form of a gold hunting-watch, upon the 
ease of which is engraved the following inscrip- 
tion:—‘ Presented to Edward Byron Nicholson, 
M.A., by members of the first Conference of 
Librarians in Great Britain, held in London Octo- 
ber 2-5, 1877, in testimony of his great services in 
initiating and aiding in-the success of the move- 
ment.” 


Tue Index Society is now satisfactorily started, 
and a general statement of the work to be under- 
taken will shortly be published. It is proposed 
to prepare Indexes to the Annual Register since 
1818, Gentleman’s Magazine from 1819 to 1868, 
Shakespeare Society’s Publications, Ellis’s Origi- 
nal Letters, besides many smaller books; to 
County and Local Histories, Standard Collections 
of Travels, and Standard Historical Collections, 
the last three items to be issued in separate series 
with the ultimate view of forming an amalga- 
mated index. of each subject. Indexes of the com- 
plete works of our greatest authors are also pro- 
posed ; and the Hand-lists or Readers’ Guides to 
various departments of Science and Literature are 
likely to form a useful series. Each of these will 
be drawn up by one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject he undertakes, and therefore 
able to bring important communications to the 
front. Among the projected works from which 
the first year’s publications will be selected are an 
Index of Painted Portraits of British Worthies, 
an Index of British existing, dormant, and extinct 
Titles of Honour, and Hand-lists to Political 
Economy and Botany. 


Miss Earty Farrarvutt will introduce several 
new and important features of interest into the 
Victoria Magazine during the coming year. In 
the January number a series of portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of eminent women will com- 
mence. The West London Express started by Miss 
Faithfull in September has already proved such a 
success that she has been obliged to introduce 
steam machinery into her office, and increase her 
staff of female compositors. 


Mr. Freperick Peake, of Bedford Row, has 
oe to the Commissioners on Ilistorical 
anuscripts a very valuable collection of charters 
and other ancient documents formerly belonging 





to the Neville family, of Holt, co. Leicester. 
They include many deeds of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and a long and interesting 
Latin letter of Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, to 
Richard, Dean of Lichfield, about the year 1200; a 
grant of lands to William of Wykeham ; a letter 
in English referring to Agincourt ; many wills and 
inventories of early date; and a few documents of 
an important character concerning the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

ConsIDERABLE misapprehension having arisen 
with reference to certain sermons lately preached 
by Canon Farrar in Westminster Abbey, the 
author has decided to print them. The volume, 
under the title of Eternal Hope, will be published 
immediately after Christmas by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 


WE regret to hear that Prof. Keim, tbe theo- 
logian, who is now working at Giessen, is so 
seriously ill that he intends to ask leave to retire 
upon a pension in the coming spring. 

Tue Nation speaks favourably of the collection 
of “Choice Autobiographies” which is being 
published by Messrs. Osgood, with introductory 
essays contributed by Mr. W. D. Howells. Five 
volumes have already appeared, containing the 
Lives of Goldoni, Alfieri, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Thomas Elwood, and Frederica Wilhelmina, 
Margravine of Baireuth. 

Messrs. ALLEN AND Co. have in the press a 
work entitled Thirteen Years amongst the Wild 
Beasts of India, their Haunts and Habits, with an 
Account of the Modes of Capturing and Taming 
Elephants, by Mr. G. P. Sanderson, the Superin- 
tendent of the Government Elephant-Catching 
Establishment in Mysore. 


Tue second volume of the Catalogue of Addi- 
tions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
the years 1854-1875, has just been issued. The 
preceding volume, which was published two years 
ago, contained descriptions of upwards of four 
thousand of the additional MSS.; the present 
volume continues this series with nearly six thou- 
sand numbers, and also includes the Egerton MSS., 
the papyri, and charters and rolls, acquired within 
the two-and-twenty years. A third volume is to 
give a detailed index of the whole. It is satis- 
factory to know that the acquisitions of this im- 
portant department of the Museum down to so 
recent a date are now made so accessible, not only 
to English but also to foreign students. Mr. 
Bond deserves credit for his energy in producing, 
in such rapid succession, these two volumes, 
counting between them some two thousand pages. 


THe Contemporary Review for January will 
contain an important contribution from the 
Duke of Argyll on “ Disestablishment.” It will 
also contain the second of Prof. Stanley Jevons’ 
papers on “John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy ;” a 
paper by Miss Frances Power Cobbe on “The 
Little Health of Ladies;” one by Mr. Justice 
Fry on “ The Chefoo Convention ;” one by Dr. 
Acland, of Oxford, on “‘ The Dog Poison in Man ;” 
and other articles by Prof. P. G. Tait, Dr. Rigg, 
Mr. Edward A. Freeman, Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, M. Gabriel Monod, and Signor de Guber- 
natis. 


WE are sorry to learn from the current number 
of the Theoloyische Literaturblatt, of Bonn, that 
Prof. Reusch is compelled to discontinue its fur- 
ther publication. 

Mr. Artuur H. Moxon will shortly publish in 
his “ Popular Novel” series Her Father's Name, 
by Florence Marryat, author of Love's Conflict, 
Ke. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGATE have issued 
a prospectus of the Tetraglott Psalter edited by 
Dr. Nestle, from which we ‘extract a statement of 
a fact not wholly unknown to Biblical scholars, 
but as yet imperfectly appreciated—the incorrect- 
ness of the current readings of the Vatican text 
of the Septuagint. “ In the first fifty Psalms not 


less than ninety of the differences between the 





| Vatican and the Alexandrine copies, given by 


Tischendorf in the latest edition of the Septuagint, 
are enttrely imaginary, having been given on the 
authority of former incorrect editions of the 
Vatican text.” Meantime the Oxford University 
Press has recently issued a new edition of the 
Vatican text based on the Roman edition of 1587, 
ignoring the great Roman facsimile edition of 
1871, to the serious detriment of Hellenistic 
Greek scholarship. Dr. Nestle’s Tetraglott Psalter 
exhibits the Vatican text of the 1871 edition, 
which is thus for the first time made generally 
accessible. The Syriac text is taken from ad- 
vanced sheets of Dr. Ceriani’s photolithographic 
reproduction of the Ambrosian Codex; the 
Chaldee is from Prof. Lagarde’s edition of the 
Targum ; the Latin from Heyse’s edition of the 
Codex Amiatinus. The whole work will form a 
quarto volume of about 360 pages, and will be 
published to subscribers for fifteen shillings. The 
first portion, of fifty-six pages, has been issued. 


Tue history of the Gaudeamus tgitur has been 
summarised in a pamphlet just published at Halle 
by Gustav Schwetschke, who has himself written 
many fair verses in the tone of this famous 
student’s-song. Partly on the basis of the earlier 
enquiries of Hoffmann von Fallersleben and 
Theodor Creutznach, and partly on the ground of 
his own independent studies, he traces back the 
song to an vld hymn of the year 1267. It repeats 
the general course of thought (Gedankengang) of 
the hymn, and even exactly reproduces certain of 
its peculiar turns. Some persons still hold the 
almost incredible tradition that it was sung in 
its present form in the sixteenth century, and that 
no less a man than Sebastian Brant was its 
author. The introductory words certainly occur 
as the title of a song both in Brant and in a few 
later poets. Herr Schwetschke is now able to 
clear up the date of its origin and the name of 
the person who first worked it into its existing 
form. This Studentenlied was first printed in 
the year 1776, in a somewhat obscene form, among 
a collection of Latin and German verses which 
have only recently become known. In 178la 
wandering literate named Kindleben purged it 
of its foulness, and brought it into the form in, 
which it is now sung. It appears that Kindleben 
himself lived no very happy life. In 1783 he 
was expelled from Dresden on the charge of im- 
moral conduct, and died miserably. 


THe Deutsche Rundschau for December has an 
historical article by Prof. Friedlinder, on “ Gaul 
and its Culture under the Romans,” which gives a 
good résumé of the condition of the Gauls, their 
social life and commerce, under the Roman rule. 
Herr Karl Hillebrand writes a brilliant article on 
M. Thiers, which emphasises his versatility of 
mind and aims at proving that the principles on 
which his political career was founded were 
always the same; he exhibits M. Thiers as a 
staunch adherent of the principles of 1789, con- 
vinced of the- necessity of the policy of Napo- 
leon I., though not of the means which he 
adopted, and always a faithful champion of the 
traditional policy of France. Herr Laistner con- 
tributes a sympathetic criticism of the poems of 
Hermann Kurz; and Herr von Weber in a very 
graceful little article, headed “The Inventor of 
the Steam-Engine as a Story-Teller,” calls atten- 
tion to the rare imaginative genius of James Watt, 
and claims that his workshop at Heathfield should 
be regarded with equal reverence with Shakspere s 
house at Stratford, or Goethe’s at Weimar. 


Tue last number of the Journal des Econonustes 
contains a long article by M. Dameth, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Geneva, 
directed against the doctrines of the new school 
of German economists who have founded the 
Verein fiir Socialpolitik, and who have been nick- 
named Cathedersocialisten on account of the large 
professorial element in the composition of the 
school. M. Dameth writes without acrimony, 
and evidently in no spirit of intentional unfair- 
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ness, but his knowledge of the new German 
doctrines appears to be quite second-hand, and 
derived mainly from the statements of M. Maurice 
Block, who, we need hardly say, is no impartial 
authority. The adversaries of the new school 
appear usually to labour under a double confusion. 
They often confound the members of the Verein 
fiir Socialpolitik with the Socialdemocrats. Next 
they lump together the views of all the former, 
although the association includes eminent Conser- 
vatives of the stamp of Prof. Nasse, and distin- 
guished Radicals like Prof. Schmoller. The 
Verein fiir Soctalpolitik has, to use the terms of 
French politics, its Right and its Left, its Right 
Centre and its Left Centre. In the Left Centre 
we might probably place Prof. Adolf Held, Prof. 
Nasse’s able and energetic colleague as one of the 
Professors of Political Economy in the University 
of Bonn. A short treatise entitled Soctalismus, 
Socialdemocratie, und Socialpolitik, by Prof. 
Held, has just been published by Messrs. Duncker 
and Humblot at Leipzig, which may be recom- 
mended to English, French, and Swiss economists 
desirous of making themselves acquainted with 
some of the ductrines of leading members of the 
new German school, and with some of their dif- 
ferent opinions and points of view. The fourth 
number of Holtzendorff’s and Brentano's Jahrbuch 
fiir das deutsche Reich contains a Report of the 
proceedings of the last meeting of the Verein fiir 
Socialpolittk, which throws further light on the 
subject. 


TE Indian Antiquary for November has several 
valuable articles. Mr. McCrindle continues his 
useful version, with notes, of the fragments of 
the Indtka of Megasthenes. Prof. Monier Wil- 
liams gives an account of Parsi funeral rites con- 
taining much that is new and interesting; and 
he adds a short notice of the curious bap- 
tismal ceremony by which the young Parsi 
is admitted to membership in the Parsi faith. 
Dr. Muir discusses the question whether poly- 
yo ever existed in Northern Hindustan ; 
and he comes to the provisional conclusion that 
while the well-known instance of the Pandavas 
goes to prove that polyandry may have prevailed 
there in very early times, yet the practice could 
neither have been widely spread nor recognised 
as a public institution. Dr. Goldschmidt’s last 
Report on the Ceylon Inscriptions is also given at 
length ; and its fullness and accuracy will increase 
the widely-felt regret at the unfortunate death of 
this promising scholar. The Book Notices which 
follow this Report are not up to the mark of the 
other articles. 


In St, Nicholas, Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
for —_ and Girls, we welcome the best stamp of 
Juvenile literature that we have yet seen. A new 
series was commenced in November, with Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. for the publishers in 
Europe. We have now two numbers before us, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that both 
in the letterpress and in the pictures this 
American magazine has no rival. We have been 
especially charmed with the illustrations to some 
verses entitled “The Willow Wand,” in the 
November number. The principle has been 
adopted—so successful in periodical literature of 
another class—of enlisting the co-operation of 
classical names. The December issue contains 
poems by Longfellow and Bryant, the beginning 
of a serial by Louisa Alcott, and a fairy story by 

Lewis Carroll” quite in the old vein. “The 
cover, designed by Walter Crane, fairly repre- 
sents the mixture of childlike grace, nursery 


fun, and boyish enterprise that characterises the 
contents, 


_ Captain Parker Grntmore (“ Ubique”) has 
in the press a new work, entitled The Great Thirst 
Land, containing an account of a Ride through 
Natal, Orange Free States, Transvaal, and Kala- 
hari, which will be published early in the new 
year by Messrs, Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


A monoGRAPH on astern Turkistan and the 
Pamir Plateau, accompanied by a very fine origi- 
nal map of that region, has just been issued as the 
fifty-second supplementary part of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen, and will doubtless be welcomed by 
all students of Asiatic geography. Its informa- 
tion is mainly drawn from the “ Report of a Mis- 
sion to Yarkund in 1873,” under command of Sir 
T. D. Forsyth, but this is treated in the light 
thrown by all the scientific expeditions which 
have approached the highlands between the Hima- 
laya and the Thian Shan since the year 1860, 
whether from the side of India or of Russia, The 
work divides itself naturally into, first, an intro- 
ductory sketch of all the British and Russian 
journeys of exploration in this region since 1860; 
second, the present state of knowledge regarding the 
physical geography and geology of this nucleus of 
the Asiatic mountain systems, including its climate, 
fauna, and flora ; and, third, its political divisions. 
The map, as an embodiment of all our informa- 
tion about the “ Roof of the World” with its 
surroundings, stands alone, and is a good sample 
of those careful studies cf countries lying between 
the known and the unknown which have made 
the school at Gotha famous, and have done so 
much to advance geography. 


WE have received the Annual Report upon the 
Geographical Surveys west of the one-hundredth 
meridian in the United States, by Lieut. G. M. 
Wheeler, U.S.A. (Washington), being Appendix 
J J of the annual Report of the Chief of Engineers 
for 1876; and with this a set of the sheets of the 
seven completed sheets of the Topographical 
Atlas, which has been projected to include the 
above territory. The Report, as is usual, includes 
not only an account of the progress made 
during the season in the topographical work, 
but has no less than twenty-four separate papers 
written by the members of the scientific staff 
who work in concert with the surveyors, accord- 
ing to the admirable plan adopted in the United 
States. These additional papers run over every 
branch of natural history, making these records 
very mines of special information respecting the 
surveyed lands, and of the utmost value to every 
branch of science. The Aflas sheets which have 
been published—some on the scale of four, others 
on that of eight, miles to an inch—extend from 
Colorado and New Mexico almost continuously to 
California; they give, of course, the first accurate 
representation of the remarkable mountain and 
plateau lands of Western America with their 
sharp peaks and deep-cut cafions, and are drawn 
and lithographed with great clearness and skill. 


Dr. James Hucror, Director of the Geological 
Survey of New Zealand, has just published at 
Wellington three volumes of Reports, accom- 
panied by maps and sections, of the geological 
explorations which have been carried out under 
his superintendence between 1875 and 1877. 


Mr. Jonn Tessutr has newly issued at 
Sydney the Results of Meteorological Observations 
made at his private observatory in the Peninsula, 
Windsor, New South Wales, from 1871 to 1876. 


In reviewing recent explorations of the Isthmus 
of Darien, Mr. Mallet, H.M.’s Consul at Panama, 

oints out that the chief difficulty to be overcome 
in the construction of a canal, without locks, from 
sea to sea, would be in preventing the immense 
body of water which overspreads the low lands 
during the rainy season, and which rushes down 
the two rivers Rio Grande and Chagres, carrying 
down with irresistible force trunks of trees and 
other débris, from causing a similar result in the 
channel of the canal. Though American sur- 
veyors look upon this as a fatal objection to the 
short route proposed for the canal, Mr. Mallet 
thinks that it would not be impossible, in these 
days of advanced engineering science, to overcome 
such an obstacle either by culverts and embank- 





route, which is preferred by the American com- 
mission that met at Washington at the end of 
last year, it is proposed to overcome this difficulty 
by keeping the summit-level of the canal at i 
permanent height of 108 feet above the seu, 
which height is to be surmounted by four dams 
and twenty lift-locks. The general impression on 
the spot, Mr. Mallet adds, is that a far shorter 
and easier route can yet be found on the isthmus. 
Perhaps the honour of discovering it is reserved 
for Lieutenant Wyse, who is now carrying out 
further explorations in the isthmus. 


WE hear that the Rev. W. F. Holland, who 
has already done much valuable work in the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, is contemplating a 
private expedition to that region early next year, 
with the view of exploring and surveying some 
districts which are still unknown. The chief 
objects of Mr. Holland’s expedition will be to 
follow the suggested route of the Israelites from 
Janis to the Serbonian Lake, and thence south 
along the west side of the Tih plateau to Suez ; to 
make fresh investigations in the country about 
Serabit el Khadim and Wady Mughirah ; and to 
examine the mountain ranges and passes between 
Jebel Odgmeh and Akaba and the direct routes 
to Palestine. Mr. Holland also proposes to ex- 
plore the mining district which was worked by 
the ancient Egyptians, and to visit Ain el (tadis 
and the Jebel Magrah range. 


Ir is proposed to issue next year a new geo- 
graphical periodical at Paris in connexion with 
the Revue Géographique, under the title of Bul- 
letin Hebdomadatre de Nouvelles Géographiques et 
Statistiques. It will appear on the 5th, 12th, 
19th, and 30th of each month, while the Rerue 
itself will be published, as heretofore, about 
the 25th. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Cornhill Magazine a subtle and observant 
contrast is instituted between ‘‘ The Celt of Wales 
and the Celt of Ireland,” whose present differences 
consist chiefly in religion, landowning, distinctive 
industries, and form of patriotism. With the 
writer the Welshman is meant to have the best 
of the contrast, yet we doubt whether he does 
not greatly overstate the case when he holds the 
old “ Cymraig” to be the spoken and written 
language of the whole Principality. It is cer- 
tainly rot so in Radnorshire; and how about 
Pembrokeshire? E,. W.G. contributes a clever 
sketch of the career and works of Thomas Otway, 
the rival of Dryden in tragedy, from his first 
success, Don Carlos, “ the last English tragedy in 
rhyme,” to those later and far more famous 
works, Zhe Orphans and Venice Preserved. 
Interwoven with Otway’s fitful and too brief 
career is the story of his infatuated devotion 
to Mrs. Barry, the heartless mistress of 
Rochester. Poor Otway is said to have died of a 
mouthful of bread ravenously swallowed when he 
was on the verge of starvation in 1685. ‘“ Up 
Glenroy ” will suggest to the geologist an unhack- 
neyed pedestrian ramble in the North of Scotland; 
and a gossip on “ The Weaknesses of Great Men” 
may console smaller folk for misfortunes with 
which they themselves are familiar. Napoleon L., 
we are told, would constantly spill ink, gravy, 
coffee, on his nether garments, though his weak- 
ness was for white kerseymere. (Mem.—Not to 
wear other than sub-fuse nether garments!) Char+ 
lotte Bronté forms the subject of this month’s 
“ Hours in a Library.” 


Temple Bar contains “ A Cast for a Fortune,” 
recounting the exciting holiday adventures of Dr. 
Mary Thornton; and “ Madame Ma Veuve,” a 
humorous psychological study, wherein are de- 
scribed “ the great change” and the vision of the 
world beyond the grave, with the rather hack- 


ments, or in some other manner. In the Nicaragua | neyed salvo that the narrator turns out after all 
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to have been not dead but dreaming. Jn poetry 
John Sheehan’s “ Pleasure and Modesty ” is 
a sprightly fancy, and Mr. Alfred Dawson’s 
“ Farewell to Venice” is not amiss for a theme 
decies repetita. A gossiping essay, after the 
manner of A. K. H., B., “ On Barking through the 
Fence” (the title suggests the aggressiveness of 
a Skye terrier from an assured coign of vantage), 
has the merit of knowing where to stop, and is 
salted with not a few happy illustrative stories. 
Mrs. Wood contributes an interesting remembrance 
of Hans Christian Andersen’s friendships— 
Miss Livingstone, Jenny Lind, Frederika Bremer, 
Richard Bentley, and Charles Dickens, being 
among them. Lastly must be mentioned the 
romance of “ Perdita,” and her romantic but com- 
promising connexion with Florizel, the so-called 
“First Gentleman in Europe.” Oft-told as is the 
tale, there is a lesson and a moral for female 
vanity in the troubles and afflictions of “ Poor 
Perdita ” which will bear repetition. 


Mr. Lestre Sreruen’s examination of “ Dr. 
Newman’s Theory of Belief,” in the last two 
numbers of the Fortnightly Review, discloses 
along with essential differences between the critic 
and his subject certain points of affinity. We are 
told that Dr. Newman and J. 5S. Mill, “ probably 
the two greatest masters of philosophical English 
in recent times,” though too far apart even for 
the relation of antagonism, resemble one another 
in being lovers “of broad daylight,” and “of 
clear, definite, tangible statements.” The philo- 
sophic interest of Dr. Newman’s teachings to Mr. 
Stephen's mind is due to its adoption of the his- 
toric method, of the idea of a development and 

ersistence of beliefs according to their utility. 
ly this theory is not carried far enough: it is 
the scientific doctrine with the law of the survival 
of the fittest left out. Dr. Newman’s defence of 
Catholicism in reality explains it. His theory of 
belief, as set forth in the Grammar of Assent, does 
not distinguish between the psychological con- 
ditions of all belief and the logical conditions of 
correct belief. 


THE Contemporary Review offers its readers 
this month a somewhat heavy philosophic dish. 
Two attacks are simultaneously begun on leading 
English thinkers, While Mr. T, H. Green com- 
mences a series of papers on the application of the 
doctrine of evolution to thought, as illustrated by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. II. Lewes, Prof. 
Stanley Jevons opens what promises to be an 
elaborate critical investigation of J. 8. Mill’s 
philosophy. Mr. Green confines himself in the 
present article to Mr. Spencer's interpretation of 
Subject and Object. Ie is of opinion that current 
English philosophy ignores the problem raised by 
Hume and taken up by Kant—“ How is know- 
ledge possible?” This he had already tried to 
show historically (in the Introduction to Hume), 
by pointing out the antecedents which made this 
question inevitable. He now finds that this method 
was insuflicient, since contemporary psychology, 
in its conceptions of mind and soul, has got “ too far 
apart from if not ahead of ” this question. Mr. Green 
allows that the present alliance between psycho- 
logy and physiology has been fruitful up to a cer- 
tain point; beyond this, however, it has only 
served to give ‘a crude metaphysical answer to 
questions on which physiology has really nothing to 
say.” Mr. Green's contention against Mr, Spencer's 
teaching is briefly this: Locke's account of know- 
ledge involves two incompatible conceptions of 
object—(a) an independent reality external to 
consciousness; (b) single feeling or sensation. 
Berkeley and Ilume struck out the first, and by 
reducing the real to a series of feelings ex- 
plained it away altogether. Mr. Spencer revives 
the inconsistency of Locke, since on the one hand 
he insists on an unknown reality of which con- 
sciousness is only the guarantee, and, on the other 
hand, reduces the relation of object and subject to 
one of modes of consciousness (vivid and faint 
states). This confusion comes from the error of 
resolving consciousness into a chain of single feel- 





ings. If consciousness were this, it would follow 
that the world, as something stable and per- 
manent, must be independent of it. But in 
that case it would be impossible to arrive at 
the knowledge of such a world. Thus “con- 
sciousness cannot at once be what Mr. Spencer's 
system requires it to be, and tell what his system 
requires it to tell.” The only consciousness which 
can guarantee a world which is at once thinkable 
and permanent is a combining or synthetic con- 
sciousness. English psychologists, whatever their 
fundamental views, will do well to read Mr. 
Green’s thoroughly calm and philosophical criti- 
cism. A curious contrast to this temperate dis- 
cussion of Mr. Spencer's views is afforded by Mr. 
Jevons’s paper, “ J. S. Mill's Philosophy tested.” 
It seems that the Professor has been exposing 
Mill's “‘ contradictory” ideas on religion and the 
future life, in the columns of the Spectator. These 
did not apparently supply a sufficient vent for the 
writer's righteous indignation against one whom 
he regards as a pseudo-thinker, whose works have 
been foisted on him as teacher for the last fourteen 
years through bad university regulations. Sohe be- 
takes himself to the ampler region of the month- 
lies, and thus vigorously protests :—‘“ For my part 
I will no longer consent to live under the incubus 
of bad logic and bad philosophy which Mill’s 
works have laid on us.” Mr. Jevons is thoroughly 
confident :—“ I undertake to show that there is 
hardly one of his [Mill's] more important and 
peculiar doctrines which he has not himself 
amply refuted.” The puzzled reader, who, what- 
ever his opinion of Mill’s philosophy, has probably 
learned to regard him as one of the clearest and 
least dubious of teachers, will hardly have his 
perplexity cleared up when he hears among other 
things that Mill taught at once the doctrines of 
moral necessity and free-will. After this some- 
what noisy commencement the reader hardly looks 
for patient and quiet criticism; and, in truth, the 
Professor's discussion of Mill’s theory respecting 
the origin of geometrical axioms, which proceeds 
by bringing into juxtaposition isolated passages 
unillumined by their context, is an illustration of 
an essentially elementary kind of criticism, Mr. 
Jevons appears to us to understand neither what 
Mill means by mental experimentation with the 
images of lines, &c., nor its relation to external 
observation. Prof. Calderwood, in a short paper 
on “ The Ethical Aspects of the Theory of De- 
velopment,” emphasises the contrast between the 
principle of animal life, self-preservation, and that 
of human life, self-sacrifice. Tle omits, however, 
to notice the reasonings by which Mr. Darwin 
and other evolutionists seek to connect these two 
impulses in the order of development. 





Tue conclusion of ‘ Miss Misanthrope ” in the | 


Gentleman's Magazine affords an opening for new 
fiction by an old favourite in the January num- 
ber. One of the best articles in the present is 
that in which Mr. Joseph Knight strives to re- 
habilitate Francois Rabelais, and to prove his title 
to higher gifts than those of the jester and 
buffoon. “ Teaching higher than Pantagruelism,” 
it is urged, “ may be conceived, yet Rabelais was 
in this respect the precursor of Goethe, as in his 
humour he was a forerunner of Moliére, La Fon- 
taine, and Sterne ; in his philosophy an anticipator 
of Montaigne and Locke ; and in his moralisings a 
teacher of Swift and Diderot.” Among other 
pleasant papers is a sketch of the Valencian book- 
seller-poet of the sixteenth century, Juan Timoneda, 
chiefly famous, in his art, for his Petraruello, or 
“ Bundle of Fictions,” and his Tales of the Table- 
cloth, which should establish his claim to be the 
Spanish “Joe Miller.” Mr, Collett-Sandars, too, 
discourses on “ Truffles,” ancient as well as modern, 
with a show of lore and research which would 
make him welcome to thé most learned Wool- 
hopian, as well as to the most practised gastrophile. 
The most successful truffle-hunting in this country 
seems to be localised in the southern counties and 
the chalky soil of the South Downs; but the 
truffle-harvest, even in those parts, is far inferior 





in quality and quantity alike to the yield of 
France and Italy. Mr. R. A. Proctor’s paper on 
“Sunspot, Storm, and Famine,” should be. read 
attentively. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : December 14, 1877. 


Now that M. Decazes has just left—probably 
for ever—the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which he has held for five years, it is not for 
us to enquire whether he has risen to the height 
of the difficult mission which he has had to 
fulfil; but, placing ourselves at the specially 
scientific and literary point of view which alone 
we occupy, it is impossible to forget the debt of 
lasting gratitude that is due to him with regard 
to historical studies. It is owing to him that the 
Archives of Foreign Affairs, formerly so parsi- 
moniously, and only by a sort of hardly-obtained 
favour, communicated to the public, henceforth 
freely throw open their treasures to all con- 
scientious workers. It is only within the last 
few years that we have been able to appreciate 
fully the value of the liberal regulations under 
which these Archives are now managed, but the 
results are already beginning to make themselves 
felt. Works based upon the documents of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs have muitiplied of 
late. In order to assure ourselves of this, it is 
enough to open our two chief historical reviews. 
In the Revue des Questions Historiques we find 
the studies of M. Baguenault de Puchesse on the 
embassy of Fontenay-Mareuil to Rome in 1647, 
and of M. Gérin on Alexander VIII. and Inno- 
cent XI.; in the Revue Historique those of M. 
Chéruel on St.-Simon and Dubois, and, above all, 
those of M. Sorel on the Peace of Bale of 1795, 
which finally throw light on the most im- 
portant episode in the diplomatic history of 
the Revolution. The Revue des Deus-Mondes 
draws also from the same source, and has 
recently published an entire work by M. 
Chantelauze on the struggle between Retz and 
Mazarin, and on the exciting: vicissitudes that 
accompanied the elevation of the former to the 
eardinalate. This work will soon appear as a 
volume published by Plon. M. Chantelauze was 
formerly a friend of Ste.-Beuve, who thought 
highly of his knowledge of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of his sagacity in research, and of his com- 
bined good-sense and acuteness. M. Chantelauze 
learned of the great critic to penetrate into the 
minds of the men of former tinies, and to undet- 
stand them with an indulgence that never makes 
him the dupe of their pride or of their hypocrisy. He 
has not, perhaps, shown this liberal and appreciative 
spirit in his work on Mary Stuart, but this was 
only a casual study; and, besides, who has ever 
been able to concern himself with the struggle 
between the two royal rivals of England and 
Scotland without falling under the overpowering 
influence of the genius of the one, or of the 
seductive charm of the beauty and misfortunes of 
the other, and without becoming the champion 
either of Elizabeth or of Mary? In the case of 
Retz there was no danger of ‘such fascination. 
M. Gazier, it is true, in writing the Derneres 
Années du Cardinal de Retz has allowed himself 
to be imposed on by the airs of apostle and of 
convert which Retz knew how to assume towards 
the Jansenists; but M. Chantelauze knows him 
too well to be so artlessly confiding. For many 
years he has made Retz his favourite study, and 
he helps us to penetrate to the bottom of his strange 
character, at once repellant and attractive, and his 
adventurous life, of which as a rule scarcely more 
than the crying scandals is familiar to US 
Tle will soon make us acquainted with = 
preacher by publishing in the Collection des gn" 
Ecrivains de la France the sermons of Retz ; an 
he has just now shown him to us displaying = 
marvellous powers of intrigue in his struggle wit 
Mazarin in 1652; but confounding, as he always 
did, intrigue with statesmanship, and person@ 
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yanity with a grand ambition, he consequently 
squandered in fruitless agitations intellectual 
owers that bordered upon genius. M. Chante- 
si is by no means insensible to the wonderful 
gifts that rendered Retz so attractive and so 
dangerous. He admires them, and delights in 
his intellect, so subtle and at times so profound ; 
and, although he is far from being scandalised or 
indignant at him—which would be as idle as it 
would be pedantic—he is not the dupe of his hero, 
but knows how to tear off his mask of disinter- 
estedness and virtue, and to assign him his true 
place, both as a statesman and as a prince of the 
Church. 


M. Chantelauze, being so thoroughly acquainted 
with the seventeenth century, having lived, so to 
speak, with the personages of that time, and 
knowing what they thought as well as what they 
said, does not content himself with analysing and 
working-up a dry category of documents; but 
knows how to collect from all sides—from memoirs 
and from private correspondence as well as from 
diplomatic papers—everything that can throw 
light upon his subject. He thus tells his story 
as if he had lived among his characters, and treats 
them with a familiarity that makes them live and 
speak before us. We cannot accord the same 
praise to M. Valfrey, whose work on Hugues de 
Lionne et ses Ambassades en Italie, 1642-1656 
(Didier), has nevertheless considerable value. M. 
Valfrey is a novice in historical studies. He 
owed his introduction into the Department of 
Foreign Affairs to his functions as chief editor of 
the Moniteur Universel, which the Duc Decazes 
had made his official organ; and he justified this 
choice by so. speedily undertaking a study of 
Hugues de Lionne, the most illustrious of the 
diplomatists of Louis XIV. He now gives us the 
first part of his work. After a biographical Intro- 
duction, in which he traces the principal events in 
Lionne’s diplomatic career, he relates his embassy 
to Parma (1642-43), the object of which was the 
reconciliation ‘of Edward, Duke of Parma, with 
Pope Urban VIII.; then his embassy to Rome 
(1654-56), in which his mission was to watch over 
the election of a successor to Innocent X.; then 
the struggle around Alexander VII. against 
Cardinal de Retz, who had escaped from prison, 
and desired in spite of Mazarin to obtain from the 
Pope his confirmation as Archbishop of Paris. 
The contrast between M. Chantelauze and M. 
Valfrey is the more striking as this second part of 
his work is a continuation of that of M. Chante- 
lauze, and while the latter has succeeded so admir- 
ably in making the Roman Court and the two 
great rivals, Retz and Mazarin, live again before 
our eyes, M. Valfrey follows step by step the 
documents which he has obtained from the 
Archives of Foreign A ffairs—very interesting docu- 
ments, no doubt, but of a kind that would have 
gained immensely by being lighted up and en- 
livened by other ‘details borrowed from less dry 
sources. Hugues de Lionne was not only a 
diplomatist, he was also a man of pleasure, a 
great gambler, a fast liver, married to a 
very light woman. All this would scarcely 
be suspected by the reader of M. Valfrey’s 
calm and even narrative. He has told ‘us 
Something of it, but nowhere in his book 
do we see rise up before us in all his magni- 
ficent originality, prodigal and somewhat disso- 
lute, that grand seigneur who was Hugues de 
Lionne, In M. Valfrey’s place, instead of writing 
a long, minute, and necessarily rather dull account 
of diplomatic negotiations interspersed with ex- 
tracts from despatches, I should have preferred to 
write a biography of Hugues de Lionne, as com- 
Plete and as lively as possible, and then side by 
side with this I would have published in eatenso 
& collection of the most important documents 
that relate to his various negotiations. The 
plan adopted by M. Valfrey is not the most favour- 
able to his hero, Thus in the two negotiations 
which he now relates it is useless to tell us that he 
Wasa very able diplomatist ; what appears from the 





narrative itself is that Hugues de Lionne failed in 
his two embassies, and that in the matter of the- 
election of Alexander VII. in particular, he added 
to the humiliation of defeat the absurdity of con- 
gratulating himself upon the choice of a Pope who 
hastened to thwartal! his plansand those of Mazarin. 
We are none the less indebted to M. Valfrey for 
having furnished us with a lucid, intelligent, and 
exhaustive analysis of two negotiations which 
have hitherto been little studied. 

Under the head of historical studies we must 
notice also an important work of M. Vuitry on 
the Régime Financier de la France antérieur a 
89 (Guillaumin). Under the Empire M. Vuitry 
played an important part as Minister of Finance, 
and as Minister-President of the Council of State. 
He won well-merited esteem by his integrity, his 
liberal views, and his exceptional ability in finance 
and administration. Since the fall of the Empire 
he has devoted his leisure to study, and determined 
to search out in the past the antecedents of the 
financial régime which he had himself managed. 
At the Académie des Sciences Morales, of which 
he is one of the most active members, he gave a 
series of lectures that excited much interest, and 
conceived the plan of a great work in four 
volumes, of which the first has just come out. It 
extends from the Gallo-Roman period to that of 
Philippe le Bel. The first part is scarcely more 
than a rather vague réswmé of the labours of other 
learned men, but as soon as M. Vuitry reaches the 
feudal period he is more at home, and shows with 
judicial clearness how it was that the Capetian 
dynasty succeeded little by little in transforming 
their feudal dues into public imposts properly so 
called. M. Vuitry has condensed and arranged 
for the first time a mass of hitherto scattered ideas 
and researches, and has made a considerable addi- 
tion to the otherwise praiseworthy labours of M. 
Clamageran in his Histoire de [' Impét. 

As the year draws to a close we cannot refrain 
from a melancholy retrospect, asking ourselves 
what it has brought us in the way of books that 
is worthy to live, or at least that is worthy to be 
distinguished from the torrent of publications 
which come out one day to be forgotten on the 
morrow. Of course, I leave on one side works of 
a learned and scientific character which merit pre- 
servation on account of the new facts that they 
contain, independently of their literary worth. 
But of purely literary works how few we have 
to point out! In the first place, we must put on 
one side all posthumous works on which our 
generation cannot plume itself—the <Abélard of 
Rémusat, the Souvenirs of Mdme. D’Agoult, the 
Letters of Doudan. Nor can we reckon among 
the productions of this year the work which M. 
Bréal has just brought out under the title of 
Meélanges de Mythologie et de Linguistique( Hachette). 
It contains a study of the legend of Hercules and 
Cacus that appeared fourteen years ago; a study 
on the myth of Oedipus, which is also of 1863; 
and a series of lectures delivered at various times or 
of articles published in the Reviews. We remark 
in it that delicacy of observation and that perfec- 
tion of style which distinguish all M. Bréal’s writ- 
ings. We find the exact state of the study of com- 
parative philology defined with rare precision: what 
are henceforth its established principles, and what 
parts of it must still be looked upon as conjectural. 
One is glad to find these excellent works collected 
for the first time; but they cannot be regarded as 
a novelty. What really brews to this year is 
the fifth volume of Renan on the Gospels, cer- 
tainly the most remarkable book that we have to 
notice; and also the four new volumes of V. Hugo, 
that great representative of the Romantic period, 
who stands alone in the midst of us like one of 
those ancient oaks that remain untouched upon the 
soil of a forest of saplings, and whose hoary heads 
tower above the dreary flat around them. But, 
notwithstanding all the power, vigour, and genius 
that he still retains, it must be acknowledged that 
his new works cannot be put on a level with his 
old, not even the Histoire dun Crime, though it 








was written five-and-twenty years ago. What can 
we mention besides ? The 7rois Contes of Flaubert; 
L’ Assommoir of M. Zola, that powerful but repulsive 
work, which can only exercise a fatal influence upon 
contemporary literature; and the Nabab of M. 
Daudet (Charpentier), which does not, however, 
from an artistic point of view, rank so high as his 
first great novel, Fromont jeune et Risler ainé, 
M. Daudet has, however, displayed varied and 
brilliant talents in its composition, and has alone 
succeeded in attracting readers in the midst of our 
great political crisis. It must not be supposed 
that it is the references to the present time that 
contribute the main element to his success; his 
book is not read for the sake of the revelations 
concerning M, de Morny, or Dr. Olif, or M. 
Bravay. His pictures have a wider scope. It 
is Parisian life itself, such as it was under 
the Empire, and such as for the most part it 
now is, that the novelist depicts for us. In his 
pages we meet with the glaring and insolent vices 
that are a daily offence to our eyes. With those 
modest and substantial virtues which mix un- 
noticed with the obtrusive vices we see laid bare 
the hypocrisies and acts of cowardice, and also the 
sufferings and heroisms, that hide under the splen- 
dours of luxury or the restraints of social pro- 
priety. The man of pleasure is Mora, engaged at 
once in business, in politics, and in dissipation ; 
the vulgar fast man is Montpavon, an idiot, whose 
wealth gives him the entry into every circle ; the 
world of the Bourse, with its fevers, its implac- 
able struggles, its shameless stockjobbing, its im- 
moralities, often unconscious, but fatal—these are 
the Nabab, and Hemerlingue, and the parasites 
who surround them. In Jenkins: we see hypo- 
critical philanthropy, charlatanism, and luxury, 
under the guise of charity and goodness; in Le 
Merquier, venality disguising itself under the 
mask of political incorruptibility. Felicia Rhuys 
and the aged Cremnitz introduce us to the world 
of artists and of actors, where candour is 
mixed up with corruption, and where the aspira- 
tions after the ideal are in perpetual struggle 
with a fatal irregularity of life and ever-present 
temptations. Then, by way of contrast, you have 
the strong and simple virtues, the devoted and 
laborious lives, the deep and innocent affections of 
the Joyeuse family, which is one of the most ex- 
gp creations of M. Daudet’s pen: But for 

. Joyeuse and his daughters we should be in 
danger of believing that there was nothing in 
Parisian life except falsehood, hypocrisy, and 
corruption ; that honesty in business, integrity in 
olitics, sincerity in love, and morality in conjugal 
ife, had no longer any place there. M. Joyeuse 
reminds us that beneath the glittering foam on 
the surface of society are the unseen depths, pure 
and calm, which remain untouched and unchange- 
able while the froth is cast upon the shore or 
carried off by the wind. Notwithstanding the 
exquisite scenes which pourtray this virtuous 
family, Nabab, like nearly all the novels and 
plays in which Frenchmen describe themselves, 
is a merciless satire, and in reading it we feel a 
weariness that borders on disgust. For the better 
rendering of the hurly-burly of Parisian lite, M. 
Daudet has adopted a feverish, irregular and often 
rigmarole style, that heaps up words, epithets and 
images, and frequently produces confusion instead 
of the vivid painting at which he aims. The style of 
the brothers Goncourt has left its mark upon his, 
and unless he takes heed betimes he will fall into 
eccentricity and affectation. 


Whatever may be the literary merit of M. 
Daudet or of M. Zola, I unluckily see no indica- 
tion among our contemporary writers of the birth 
of a new literary impulse, capable of succeeding 
to that of Romanticism, which has now fairly died 
out. In vain we seek the signs that herald a 
Renaissance. Perhaps our eyes are unable to 
recognise them. From a literary point of view 
what period could at first sight look more barren 
than that of the First Empire? Yet, none the 
less, all the germs of the literary Renaissance were 
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already there, as has just been pointed out by M. 
Merlet in his remarkable work entitled Tableau de 
la Littérature frangaise de 1800 a 1815 (Didier). 
From this point of view he has made some fine 
remarks on already well-worn subjects, such as 
Ducis or Chateaubriand. Who knows whether a 
similar book may not yet be written on the Second 
Empire and the Third Republic? G. Monon. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature. 


Brows, C. B., and W. Lipstong. Fifteen Thousand Miles on 
the Amazon and its Tributaries. Stanford. 21s. 

CrsnoLa, L. P. di. Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples. Murray. 50s. 

Cooks, E. W. Leaves from my Sketch-Book. Second Series. 
Murray. 21s. 

Crémmnt,C. Gleyre, étude biographique et critique. Paris: 
Didier. 30 fr. 

DENKMALE der Geschichte u. Kunst der freien Hansestadt Bre- 
men. 3, Abth. Die bremischen Kirchen. 2. Lfg. Bremen : 
Miiller. 24M. 

FoORNANDER, A. An Account of the Polynesian Race, its 
Origin and Migrations. Vol. I. Triibner. 7s. 6d. 

—, L. J. Field Paths and Green Lanes. Murray. 

3. Gd. 

JouNsTON, Keith. Compendium of Geography and Travel: 
Africa. Stanford. 21s. 

Jovrs, H. David d’Angers, sa vie, son ceuvre, ses écrits et ses 
contemporains. Paris: Plon. 

LasauLx, A.v. AusIrland. Reiseskizzen u. Studien. Bonn: 
Strauss. 16 M. 

Rar, E, The Country of the Moors. Murray, 12s. 


History. 


Baekrwap, A. Josephus in Galiliia, sein Verhiiltniss zu den 
Parteien, insbesondere zu Justus v. Tiberias u. Agrippa II. 
Breslau: Koebner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Du BLED, V. Histoire de la monarchie de Juillet, de 1830 4 
1848. T.1. Paris: Dentu. 7 fr. 50c. 

ForniGer, A. Hellas u. Rom. 2. Abth. Griechenland im 
Zeitalter d. Perikles. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Fues. 6 M. 

O=torN, R. D. Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad. Seeley. 


2s. 

Rrrver, M. Briefe u. Acten zur Geschichte d, 30jiihrigen 
Kriegs. 3. Bd. Der Jiilicher Erbfolge-Krieg. Miinchen : 
Rieger. 10M. 

Zw icuEM, V. van, Tagebuch d. schmalkaldischen Donaukriegs. 
Iirsg. v. A. von Druffel. Miinchen: Rieger. 10 M. 


Physical Science. 


AX’EITEN aus dem zoologisch zooto mischen Institut in Wiirz- 
burg. Hrsg. v. C. Semper. 4. Bd. 2. Hft. Wiirzburg: 

Staudinger. 12 M. 60 Pf. 

Bannois, J. Mémoire sur l’embryologie des Némertes. 2¢ 
partie. Paris: Masson. 

Gavupbry, A. Les enchainements du monde animal dans les 
— g¢ologiques. Mammiféres tertiaires. Paris: Ha- 
chette. 


LILtJeEBorG, V. Synopsis crustaceorum suevicorum ordinis 
Branchiopodorum et subordinis Phyllopodorum. Upsala: 
Akademische Buchhandlung. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

May, J.G. de. Mollusques de Madagascar et de ses dépend- 
ances, Leiden: Brill, 11 M. 


Philology. 


Horrmann, J.J. Japanische Studien. Leiden: Brill. 4 M. 

Kuiper, Ph. Die Perser d. Aeschylos, als Quelle f. altpers. 
Alterthumskunde. Erlangen: Deichert. 2 M. 

Koruter, A. De auctorum belli Africani et belli Hispaniensis 

_ latinitate. Erlangen: Deichert. 2M. 

Sayer, A. H, Lectureson Babylonian Literature. Bagster. 4s. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
26 Merthyr Terrace, Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. : 
December 17, 1877. 

The promoters of the Folk-lore Society are 
very pleased to receive the critical information 
conveyed by your correspondents in last week's 
issue. But towards a practical solution of the 
difficulties attending the formation of a society 
with such a wide field of labour before it as that 
of Folk-lore, the good wishes of Canon Venables 
and Mr. Lang will not, I venture to think, afford 
much help if they do not go further than the 
mere expression. Will Mr. Lang transfer his 
suggestions from your pages to the Council of the 
Society ?—in other words, will he help to form 
‘the Society, instead of simply enjoying the result 
of his humoursome interpretation of one section 
of its intended labour? We have willing contri- 
butors and plenty of work to do: we want to 
frighten away the May-day and Magpie romancers 
and get at the Folk-lore student. 

G. Laurence Gomme, Hon. Sec. 





MR. SWEET AND “ GLOSSIC.” 
- 25 Argyll Road, Kensington, W.: Dec. 16, 1877. 


If I had been asked to point out the man least 

likely to misunderstand any phonetic work, or to 
misrepresent any part of its construction, I should 
have named my friend Mr. Henry Sweet. But 
he has done both with respect to my Glessic, 
although he has been acquainted with it for years. 
I confine myself to one statement and its conse- 
quence. On p. 203 of his recently - published 
Handbook of Phonetics, as part of a section headed 
“ Detailed Comparison of Glossic and Romic,” the 
former being one of my phonetic alphabets, and 
the latter one of Mr. Sweet’s, he writes :— 
“The conventional av and or are retained [in Glossic] 
to represent the same sounds as aa and au, faadher 
and fardher, for instance, being kept distinct, although 
their pronunciation is identical. Here [ie., in this 
conventional use of ar, or] the phonetic character of 
Glossic entirely breaks down, for such distinctions as 
those last mentioned can only be taught by spelling 
lessons.” ; 

Now, first, it is absolutely and unconditionally 
erroneous to say that in any one of my Glossic 
publications, from my first paper on the subject 
(printed in the Philological Transactions for 1870) 
down to my last work, Pronunciation for Singers 
(published last July, and containing a full and au- 
thoritative exposition of Glossic, illustrated by 
many thousands of words), I have ever (except by 
an evident and casual misprint) used ar, or as 
digraphs in any sense, much less in the sense of 
aa in baa and au in haul. Of course, if I never 
did so, it is simply impossible that Glossic should 
“entirely break down” in consequence of my 
having done so. It is only Mr. Sweet’s argument 
which “ entirely breaks down.” 

It is true that in Glossic I print the sentence 
“Go farther, father, and laud the Lord,’ as fol- 
lows:—Goa faardher, faadher, and laud dhi 
Lau'rd. But what is the distinction made by the 
Glossic symbols aa aar,au aur? Simply this ; 
that when aar, aur are used, the reader may insert 
a trilled x even when no vowel follows, and must 
insert one if a vowel follows; whereas when aa, 
au are used he must avoid inserting such a sound. 
This r not before a vowel is called vocal or per- 
missive. It has to my mind a strict phonetic 
sense recognised by all orthoepists. Hence, 
faardher, faadher have different properties, and 
so have laud, Lau'rd. To show that a trilled x 
before a consonant is obligatory, I use a new 
symbol 7’, the idea being that the (’) affected the 
preceding 7 in the same way as a subsequent vowel 
would affect it. 

But observe, although I insert this “ permis- 
sive 7,” which seems to me to be an indispensable 
part of the representation of English habits of 
speech, I give Glossic symbols for every shade of 
sound in received and dialectal speech, so that 
the writer, if properly instructed (and no alphabet, 
not even “visible speech,” teaches itself), can 
write down what sounds he likes, as Goa'w faa'dhu, 
faadhu-r, un lawd dhu Laud, which is, I pre- 
sume, what Mr. Sweet aims at (observe the com- 
pulsory 7”), or Goo fud'u, fai'du, n laa'd dhu Laa‘d, 
to useamixture of dialects, or Gaan: fuod”u, faidh'u, 
where d’ is dentalised. And so on for ever. 

Many persons do not call Lord law'd or lau'r'd, 
but deu’,rd, with that imperfect “ point-rise,” as 1 
term it, which not unfrequently replaces 7.’ Others 
(as in Northumberland) say lau‘rw'd where ‘rw’ is 
a “labialised uvula trill.” But we don’t want to 
write these in schools, except for the purpose of 
exhibiting defects with a view to their easier re- 
cognition and correction, We want a system of 
spelling in school-books which, when properly 
taught, shall insure a pronunciation which would 
be “received ” as educated by all listeners. Many 
people would object strongly to being told that 
you must not trill the “7” in “‘ Lord ”—that is, call 
it Lau'r'd if you like. I don’t think that even 
Mr. Sweet himself would object to sounding it 
in this way, if the 7’ were not obtrusive. At any 











rate, I hope not, for I myself often purposely 





so speak, when I want to make words very audible 
at a distance, and I recommend singers to do so 
in my Pronunciation for Singers, to which I must 
refer all readers who take an interest in the 
matter. A reference to that work will show how 
carefully I have elaborated my “treatment of 1,” 
which Mr. Sweet, a line or two above the passage 
first quoted, calls “ the weakest part of Glossic.” 
If that judgment is correct, Glossic must be 
“ stronger” than I took it to be. 

I promised to confine myself to one passage, 
so I say no more, except that it is evident 
from that passage that Mr. Sweet (like thou- 
sands of others, but I did not anticipate it of him) 
has confused phonetic analysis and symbolisation, 
with orthoepical treatment—questions which I 
always keep carefully apart. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIs, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


THURsDAY, December 27.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “On 
Heat, Visible and Invisible,” I., by Prof. Tyndall. 
7 P.M. London Institution : ‘‘ The Telephone,” by Prof. 
W. F. Barrett. 
Fripay, December 28.—8 P.M. Quekett : ‘ On the Investiga- 
tion of Floral Development,” by Marcus M. Hartog. 








SCIENCE. 

Bible Studies. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph. D., 
M.A. Part I. The Prophecies of Balaam; 
or, The Hebrew and the Heathen. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1877.) 


Ir is with the liveliest pleasure that all true 
students will hail the reappearance of Dr. 
Kalisch as an author, and learn that, though 
unable from weakness of health to carry on 
his Commentary on the Old Testament con- 
tinuously, he still hopes to publish a series 
of exegetical monographs on detached por- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible. One of these 
we have before us; it consists of a treatise 
(which really needs not the apology in the 
Preface) brimful of learning and enthusiasm 
on the contents and origin of the ‘ Book of 
Balaam” (Num. xxii.-xxiv.), together with 
a new translation and a commentary. The 
copiousness of the notes and illustrations is 
such that it is only possible here and there 
to detect an omission of any importance: 
e.g., in the condensed dissertation on the 
Re’em (the Authorised Version’s “ uni- 
corn”’) no reference is made to the settle- 
ment which the controversy has received 
from the Rev. W. Houghton ; and in the 
note on the site of Pethor Mr. Sayce’s con- 
clusive letter in Acapemy, vol. x., p. 291, is 
neglected. The Assyrian inscriptions, 80 
far as these were accessible to the author in 
the Records of the Past* and Smith’s 
Assyrian Discoveries, have been largely and 
judiciously drawn upon, though by a slip 
Assur-nasir-pal is identified with Sardana- 
palus, instead of Assurbanipal, and Mero- 
dach-Baladan is transformed into the pseudo- 
Assyrian Marduk-bel-adon. The historical 
illustration of the difficult passage, “And 
ships shall come from the coast of Kittim 


* The only objection to this extensive use of the 
volumes called Records of the Past is that the trans- 
lations from the Assyrian which they contain are (as 
any student of Assyrian will certify) by no means of 
equal value. It is impossible to blame Dr. Kalisch 
for not having tested them, but I foresee a fruitful 
source of trouble if all writers on Assyrian matters 
are to be quoted indiscriminately. Dr. Kalisch’s 


mistake about Merodach-Baladan is one result of his 
misplaced confidence. It is with reluctance that I 
bring this complaint against an extremely well-meant 
series. But why attempt to make Assyriology pre- 
maturely popular ? 
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(Num. xxiy., 24), is specially valuable ; 
attention may also be drawn to the 
note on the superstitions attached to 
the eye (p. 161) and to change of name 
(p. 188). Nor is the larger circle of un- 
philological students uncared for. Such 
subjects as the character of Balaam, both 
personally and as a prophet, the religion of 
Balaam, the god of Balak, the misrepresen- 
tations of Balaam by later writers, and the 
limits of the Hebrew mind, are handled in 
the Introduction with an almost too-aburdant 
eloquence. 

Dr. Kalisch’s critical views on the narra- 
tive of Balaam seem to me (but perhaps I 
am prejudiced) peculiar. He shows with 
great force that it contains elements which 
cannot have proceeded from the original 
writer. In common with all recent critics, 
he holds that Num. xxii., 22-35, is a later 
addition, being thoroughly inconsistent with 
the context. Nor is he singular in believing 
that xxiv., 20-24, has also been inserted sub- 
sequently. It seems strange, however, that he 
should farther obelise xxiv., 18, 19, the pro- 
phecy on the Edomites. It is true, the words 
of Balaam in xxiv., 14, seem to exclude the 
Edomites. But the latter people may very 
naturally be referred to by an afterthought as a 
specimen of “ all the sons of tumult” (v.17) ; 
andthe obscurity mentioned by Dr. Kalisch as 
a characteristic of the additions first begins 
at verse 20. The preliminary question, 
whether the episode of Balaam in its pre- 
sent form was originally separate from the 
enveloping narrative, is answered perhaps 
too peremptorily in the affirmative. The fact 
seems to be that the data supplied by the 
episode are inconsistent—some pointing to 
a common origin with the narrative referred 
to; others (and those no doubt in the major- 
ity) pointing away from it. Dr. Kalisch 
appears at first sight to have neglected the 
former, and to have ignored the very simple 
selution that the writer who is best called 
the Elohist worked up an older story about 
Balaam, and that his work was afterwards 
added to by the nearly contemporary writer 
called the Yahvist (cf. Gen. xxii.). Dr. Ka- 
lisch’s own hy pothesis is (pp. 263-5) that the 
“ Book of Balaam ” became a framework for 
predictions of more than one period tending 
to Israel's glorification, the last of which— 
that relating to Assyria (vv. 23, 24)—he 
dates about the time of the ruin of Sen- 
nacherib’s army in Judea. As for “the 
original Book of Balaam,” he has little 
difficulty in showing that it contains no 
historical allusions inconsistent with the 
time of David. It would, however, be 
equally easy to show that it suits the age of 
the only possible competitor, Jeroboam II. ; 
and those who question the existence of the 
highest conception of prophecy in the time 
of David, and who ascribe the plainly 
parallel, and as plainly post - Davidic, 
“ Blessing of Moses” (Deut. xxxiii.) to the 
period of Jeroboam II., may pardonably 
dispute the cogency of the author’s argu- 
ment. It is true the supposed prophecies 
of Balaam assume the unity of the kingdom 
of Israel. But this is amply accounted for 
by the absolute predominance of the northern 
kingdom in the reign of Jeroboam II., and 
by the fact that the prophets from Hosea 
onwards deny the legality of the disruption. 








It may also be doubted whether it is not 
carrying zeal for the honour of Balaam rather 
far to weaken the “ enchantments” of Num. 
xxiv., 1, into “inspirations” (p. 212), or 
to alter the Hebrew word (n’khdshim) into 
“Elohim” or “Yhvh” (p. 216). Is it 
not one object of this episode to typify the 
progress from soothsaying as a means of 
livelihood to prophecy as a moral and re- 
ligious act, the progress afterwards exhibited 
in real life in the history of Amos (Am. vii., 
10-15) ? T. K. Cueyye. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 


Tue prothallia of ferns have lately been the sub- 
ject of several investigations, the result of which 
has been the revelation of new points of view in 
the matter of the alternation of generations. Re- 
garded from this standpoint the researches of Dr. 
Karl Goebel on the “ Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
Prothalliums von Gymnogramme leptophylla, Desy.” 
(Botanische Zeitung, November) form an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of this process, 
bearing in an especially high degree on the mutual 
relations of the higher cryptogams. It will be 
unnecessary to recapitulate the investigations of 
Kny, Rostafinski and Janzewski, Farlow and 
others, as a basis to the conclusions to be drawn 
from the results of Dr. Goebel’s work, which we 
will state as shortly as possible. The interest 
which has surrounded the question of the alter- 
nation of generations in the higher cryptogams 
will doubtless be further excited by the statement 
that a fern has been found to approach in its life- 
history the relations obtaining in the Muscineae. 
Gymnogramme leptophylla, Desv., possesses a pro- 
thallium (sexual generation) which vegetates 
in a peculiarly persistent way and from which 
the asexual spore-bearing generation arises, 
and exists in a manner only comparable to the 
life of the sporogonium of the moss plant. This 
asexual generation is of simple structure, and has 
a very limited existence—of at most a few 
months. Its stem seldom reachesa greater height 
than tive millimétres, and the whole plant is very 
tender. The leaf-surface (which has hitherto 
been described as naked) possesses, besides the 
druse-hairs so abundant in ferns, long, pointed 
hairs, consisting usually of one, sometimes of two 
cells with comparatively thick walls; these form 
a row on each side of the leaf-nerve. In the 
minute stem aring of scalariform vessels surrounds 
a central pith, but sclerenchymatous elements 
seem to be entirely wanting: a vascular bundle 
passes into each leaf. The asexual generation is 
almost wholly given up to the formation of 
spores, and in this point strikingly resembles the 
same generation (sporogonium) in mosses, The 
fact that in the mosses it is the sexual generation 
which preponderates in the vegetative quality, and 
that the asexual generation is the more transient 
one (devoted entirely to the formation of spores) 
is the gulf which separates them from the vascu- 
lar cryptogams in which the scheme is exactly 
reversed. There are two cases, one on each side, 
Anthoceros representing the Muscineae, and Gym- 
nogramme leptophylla representing the vascular 
cryptogams, in which this rule is abandoned and 
the relations approach each other. In Anthoceros 
the sporogonium continues to grow in the basal 
part and produce here new spores after those on 
the apical part are already ripe—while in other 
Muscineae it is formed and forms its speres once 
for all. Now it has been seen that in Gymno- 
gramme leptophyila the asexual generation does 
not much exceed the corresponding sporogonium 
of Anthoceros in a vegetative sense, and that like 
it it is almost wholly devoted to the formation of 
spores. It has also been seen that in the Gymno- 
gramme it is the sexual generation which forms 
the persistently vegetating plant, as it also is in 





Anthoceros and in other Muscineae. With these 
two cases in view no one can reject the conclusion 
that they go far to bridge over the gulf which 
has hitherto separated vascular cryptogams from 
mosses by constituting a new degree in this criti- 
cal place in the scale of forms under which alter- 
nation of generations appears. From this point 
of view Dr. Goebel’s work is, perhaps, most im- 
portant, but there are others of morphological 
value for which space cannot be given here. The 
researches were made in the laboratory of Prof. 
de Bary, in Strassburg. 


In the Bulletin of the Bussey Institute Prof. 
W. G. Farlow contributes “Notes on some 
Common Diseases caused by Fungi.” The notes 
comprise various fungi, and are not particularly 
remarkable for novelty. One interesting note 
deals with Uncinula spiralis, B. & C., which, 
along with Peronospora viticola, causes consider- 
able trouble to American vine-growers. It seems 
that Uncinula spiralis has been largely confounded 
with Oidium Tuckert in America. And this is 
not to be wondered at, for the conidial form of the 
Uncinula strongly resembles the Ozdium. Mr. 
Farlow has explained this to the Americans, and 
also taught them to distinguish Peronospora viticola 
from the others—which, considering the differences 
between them, will be well understood. 


Mr. Witt1am Puaittips, F.L.S., has published 
a list of the vascular cryptogams to be found in 
the county of Shropshire. The list comprises 
twenty-seven ferns, three species of Lycopodium, 
six of Equisetum, Selaginella selaginoides, Isoetes 
lacustris, and Pilularia globulifera. 


In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
(vol. xiiii—S. 8., part 2) Mr. Carruthers gives very 
practical advice on the subject of “ Clover-seed 
and its Impurities.” 

Tue second part of Dr. Stahl’s Bettriége zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Flechten, which treats 
specially of the nature of the hymenial gonidia, has 
now appeared, Since we were enabled to give a 
short account of the results arrived at in this part 
in the AcapEemy of May 19, it will be unnecessary 
to say more than that full details are now pub- 
lished. 

In the Journal of Botany for this month, Dr. 
Trimen contributes an article on Chara fragifera 
as a British plant. It has been found previously 
only in the West of France, and the British speci- 
mens come from Penzance, Cornwall, where they 
were obtained by Mr. Ralfs from a peaty pool at 
Chy-an-hal. Mr. Ralfs found a much smaller and 
more delicate form in a pond on Lizard Downs, 
and at Tresco, Scilly Islands. The article is ac- 
companied by a well-executed plate by Mr. Blair. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Recent Papers by Dr. Gill. —We have received 
from Dr. Theodore Gill copies of an analysis of 
Storr’s Prodromus, of a review of Wallace’s 
Geographical Distribution, and of a paper on 
“ Deer's Antlers.” The first-named is very useful, 
as the original work is of extreme rarity, and 
is the authority for the names of several import- 
ant genera of Mammalia. Dr. Gill's review in 
the Nation of Mr. Wallace's great undertaking is 
singularly unappreciative, but many of his blows 
are evidently directed against Mr. P. L. Sclater 
rather than at Mr. Wallace. Mr. Sclater’s famous 
paper on “ The Distribution of Birds” has so lon, 

stood the test of criticism that when Dr. Gil 

calls it ‘a memoir to which adventitious circum- 
stances gave considerable celebrity,” and says that 
whatever was true in his views “ had long before 
been apprehended, and whatever was new has 
been rejected by those best qualified to judge,” he 
ought, we think, to have given us wf wm ol to 
some of the works of Mr. Sclater’s neglected pre- 
decessors. We cannot take it upon ourselves to 
decide who are “ best qualified to judge,” but we 
do not think that Dr. Gill's obvious animus will 
commend his views to either American or Euro- 
pean naturalists. 
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Chinese Ornithology.—In our recent notice of 
the late Mr. Swinhoe we mentioned that he had 
never been able to carry out his proposed plan of 
a complete work on the birds of the Celestial 
Empire. A smaller book on the same subject has 
lately been published by MM. David and Oustalet, 
under the title of Les Oiseaux de la Chine (Paris: 
Masson), consisting of one octavo volume of 
text and one of coloured plates. The explorations 
of Abbé David in the interior and western pro- 
vinces of China are well known to all naturalists, 
and in the present work they have been combined 
with those of Mr. Swinhoe in the eastern regions 
and of Colonel Prejevalski near the Russian 
frontiers. According to MM. David and Oustalet 
the total number of birds which either inhabit 
China or visit it more or less regularly amounts 
to 807 species, a number which will probably be 
considerably increased when the hitherto almost 
unknown south-western provinces have been ex- 
plored by naturalists. The indigenous species are 
249 in number, of which about a fourth are 
peculiar to Chinese Tibet, while of the remainder 
158 are European species, a few are wanderers 
from America, and a large proportion migrants 
from Oceania, India, Malaya, and Siberia. 


Siberian Ornithology.— At the last scientific 
meeting of the Zoological Society Mr. H. See- 
bohm gave a very interesting account of his recent 
ornithological explorations in North - Western 
Siberia. In company with Captain Wiggin, the 
well-known pioneer of th> reopening of the 
Kara-Sea route of navigation, Mr. Seebohm 
travelled overland by St. Petersburg, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Omsk, and Tomsk, till they struck 
the great river Yenisei at Krasnoiarsk. Thence 
they descended the Yenisei towards the Arctic 
Ocean, but their original design of returning 
to Europe by sea was frustrated by the wreck 
of their vessel during the break-up of the 
ice, and the travellers were compelled to re- 
trace their overland journey. Mr, Seebohm was 
rewarded by finding many interesting birds, either 
breeding or on migration, among which may be 
mentioned Turdus sibericus and T. pallens, Phyl- 
loscopus borealis, superciliosus, and tristis, Anthus 
Gustavi, Lagopus rupestris, Anser rubricollis, Cygnus 
minor, &e., &e. He alco made very interesting 
observations on the range of the hooded and 
carrion crows, which he found constantly inter- 
breeding along their line of meeting; and on the 
migration of many Asiatic birds, showing that 
some small and seemingly feeble species which 
breed in the lower valley of the Yenisei spend 
their winters in the plains of India and on the 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AntTHRopPoLocicaL Instirvte.—( Tuesday, 
November 27.) 
Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Major-General Lane Fox exhibited various 
objects from Istria and Scinde.—A paper on Socotra, 
by Captain Hunter, R.N., was then read, in which a 
description of the island was given and some criticisms 
of Lieutenant Wellstead’s account were made.—A 
paper by Mr. A. Simson on the Zaporas of Equador, 
South America, was also read, in which many in- 
teresting personal observations of those tribes were 
recorded. The author mentioned their wonderful 
powers of tracking; their abstention from heavy 
meats, such as the tapir ; their mode of training dogs; 
and the great delight they took in destroying life human 
or animal, except in the case of the alligator, which 
they will not touch. Their mode of courtship was 
described, and they are spoken of as wandering 
about in hordes, the worst of which are the Supinus. 
The Zaporas are described as being of a happy dis- 
position, but very superstitious, poor, and nearly 
nude.—A paper on the Malayo-Polynesians, by the 
Rev. S. J. Whitmee, was then read. The writer 
noted the high social position of women in the 
Samoan group as compared with that among the 
black Polynesians ; also the existenes of hereditary 
rank and titles among the brown Polynesians, which 





to him seemed to point to a former higher condition. 
The difficulties met with by missionaries in obtaining 
the true versions of myths were also referred to, and 
the custom of preserving prose as well as poetic 
versions of these myths, which could be checked one 
with the other, and so prevent alteration. 





Entromoxocicar Socrery.—( Wednesday, December 5.) 


J. W. Dunninc, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. Mr. W. L. 
Distant exhibited specimens of two rare species of 
Hemiptera-Heteroptera, Tetroxia Beauvoisii and Onco- 
cephalus subspinosus, both from the west coast of 
Africa.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited a series of both sexes 
of Macropis labiata taken by Mr. I. B. Bridgman 
near Norwich; he likewise exhibited a specimen of 
Rophites quinquespinosus captured near Hastings by 
the Rey. E. H. Bloomfield, this insect adding a new 
genus and species to the British hymenopterous fauna. 
—Mr. Meldola exhibited three fine photographic en- 
largements of micro-photographs taken by Mr. Edward 
Viles, of Pendryl Hall, Wolverhampton ; he also ex- 
hibited an acoustical experiment illustrating the effects 
of resonance in connexion with the stridulating appa- 
ratus of the Phasma which Mr. Wood-Mason had 
recently made known to the society. Mr. Wood- 
Mason made further remarks on the stridulating 
apparatus of scorpions. Mr. F. Smith mentioned 
an instance of stridulation in a British species of 
Acalles (Curculionidae).—Mr. Dunning called the 
attention of the society to a remarkable instance of 
mimicry recorded by Mr, Neville Goodman in the 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society 
for February, 1877. The mimic is a fly (Laphria), 
and the model a common hornet (Vesa orientalis), 
both species being found in Egypt, &e.—The follow- 
ing papers were read :—“ Descriptions of new Species 
of Hymenopterous Insects from New Zealand col- 
lected by Prof. Hutton at Otago,” by F. Smith; “On 
the Lepidoptera of the Amazons collected by Dr. 
James W. H. Trail during the years 1873 to 1875,” by 
A. G. Butler; “ Descriptions of eight new Species 
and a new Genus of Cossonides from New Zealand,” 
and ‘ Descriptions of some new Species and a new 
Genus of Rhyncophorous Coleoptera from the Hawaiian 
Islands,” by Dr. D. Sharp. 





Linnean Socrety.—( Thursday, December 6.) 


Pror. Attman, President, in the Chair. Mr. Thise!- 
ton Dyer exhibited portions of the “ Nam-mu” tree, 
which grows in Yiinnan, 25°-26° N. lat. The Chinese 
nobility greatly prize its wood for building purposes 
and for making coffins; and enormous columns in 
tombs of the Ming dynasty, 300 years old, are still 
extant. Supposed to be teak, it probably rather be- 
longs to the Lauraceae, the leaves closely resembling 
those of Phovbe pallida. Mr. Dyer also exhibited a 
seed of Entada scandens, and another of an anonaceous 
plant (Cyathocalyx Maingayi?) found in the caecum 
of Rhinoceros sumatrensis from Chittagong, and dis- 
sected at the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park; 
and he likewise showed fruits of Oxcocarpus viti- 
ensis, from the crop of a fruit-pigeon (Carpophaga 
latrans).—Attention was afterwards called by Mr. 
Dyer to the fruit-head of an Indian Pandanus 
made into a brush, the fibrous tissue of the 
drupes forming the bristles; and this instrument 
was said to be used to scrape cloth, like our 
teazle (Dipsacus).—Flowers and foliage of Ciuchona 
(C. calisaya, vars. Josephiana and Anglica) grown 
in the garden of Mr. J. Eliot, at Tottenham, were 
exhibited by that gentleman, whose researches among 
the quinine-bearing trees are already well known and 
appreciated.—Mr. M. Moggridge read a note on the 
oceurrence at Wallis Down, a heath near Bourne- 
mouth, of Dabeocia poliofolia—A paper “ On certain 
Orgars of the Cidaridae” was communicated by Mr. 
Chas. Stewart, who illustrated besides others the 
following points in his recent investigations, Among 
the sea-urehins the families Diadematidae, Echino- 
moetridae, and Echinidae, have long been known to 
possess external branchiae; though the existence of 
such in the Cidaridae has been denied by Miiler and 
insisted on by Alex. Agassiz. Mr. Stewart finds in 
Dorocidaris papillata tive grgans corresponding to 
branchiae, but situated internally. The water bath- 
ing these interior gills finds ingress and egress 
by a crevice near the “compasses ;” the peculiar 
mechanism of the teeth and jaws pr ducing the 
temporary opening in question. As respects the 
pedicellariae of Cidaridae, where the jaw ends in a 








terminal hollowed fang, there is an additional orifice 
to that at the tip, besides two glands in the vicinity ; 
and he suggests this to be a poison-apparatus similar 
to the falees of the spider and poison sac and tocth 


of venomous serpents.—The Secretary read a paper . 


by Dr. I. Bayley Balfour, “ Observations on the Genus 
Pandanus.” Few families of plants present more 
difficulty in their elucidation than the Pandanaceae 
—by variability of species, difficulty of procuring 
the male flower, with little character in the leaves, 
while the fruit loses its distinctive features in dry- 
ing. The Screwpines had attracted the notice of the 
early voyagers, but their descriptions are confused, 
To Rumphius we owe the name Pandanus, though his 
account and figures are poor compared with Reede’s, of a 
century before. Linnaeus, though indicating a plant 
under the name Bromelia sylvestris, omitted the genus 
Pandanus, a want supplied by his son. Afterwards, as 
species increased, many new genera were unnecessarily 
introduced, which Dr. Balfour is now inclined to re- 
ject ; even Brongniart’s New Caledonia genera do not 
claim acceptance. Pandanus runs over a great 
breadth of longitude—viz., from East tropical Africa 
through the Mascarene Islands, India, Indian Archi- 
pelago and Australia to the Sandwich Islands. The 
Eastern Archipelago and the Mascarene Islands are 
centres whose species do not commingle. Then succeed 
in the paper other facts and an extensive list of names 
and references to all the Pandani known.—The sub- 
stance was given of a “ Report on a small Collection 
of Insects obtained by Dr. T. C. Pléem in Java, with 
a Description of a new Species of Hoplia,” by Chas. 
O. Waterhouse, of the British Museum.—The Secre- 
tary read a communication by Dr. T. Stirton, viz. 
“Notes on the Rev. Mr. Crombie’s Paper on the 
Lichens of the Challenger Expedition ;” and another 
note by Dr. R. C. A. Prior, relating to the migration 
of wild geese supposed to have passed from N. 
America to the African coast. 





Society or AnTIQUARIES.—( Thursday, December 13.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., in the Chair. Mr. 
Freshfield gave an account of a Greek manuscript ser- 
vice-book which was exhibited by the Bishop of Argyll, 
and compared it with a similar volume in the posses- 
sion of the suciety. In Greck churches the altar is 
separated from the church by a screen with three 
steps, in front of which is an enclosed space for the 
singers, consisting of two parties of five boys and a 
man as leader. Mr. Freshfield gave an account of 
the musical system, which appears to be derived 
more from Hebrew sources than from ancient Greek, 
although the nomenclature favours the latter opinion, 
and described the result as being that the boys sing 
one note through their nceses and at the same time 
the mpwrofdArns sings original variations through 
his. The volume exhibited by the Bishop of Argyll 
contains a treatise on the musical tones and 
notes, and a miscellaneous collection of hymns. 
It is quite modern, being probably not more 
than fifteen or twenty years old. The MS. belong- 
ing to the society is a genuine service - book 
for a Byzantine mpwropdArns. It contains a descrip- 
tion of the tones and notes, a series of exercises, and 
the hymns proper for the several services, com- 
mencing with the evening, which always precedes the 
morning service in Greek liturgies. The date of the 
MS. is determined by the names of John Palaeologus 
and Mary his empress, and Joseph the patriarch, on 
whose behalf long life is prayed for. Mary became 
empress in 1427, and Joseph the patriarch died in 
1437, so that the MS. was written between those 
years. It has belonged to Edw. Umfraville and 
Humfrey Wanley, and previously to Matthew Cor- 
vinus.—Mr. Dillon exhibited a book of prayers be- 
longing to Viscount Dillon, which was executed for 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII. The first 
page contains the arms of England with the Beaufort 
bordure of argent and azure; and the eagle's leg, the 
badge of Stanley, her second ‘husband, occurs 1) 
many of the initial letters. There are fifteen 
illuminations of scenes in the life of Christ, 
not of a very high class of art, and far me 
ferior to the borders, in which occur daisies, Te 
roses, columbines, strawberries, and other flowers 
and fruits. The illustration of the Ascension is 
curious, Christ being represented as leaving the print 
of his feet on the mountain, while all but the — 
part of his robe and his feet has ascended out of the 
picture. In addition to prayers, the MS. ——— 
sting principally 


few charms against disease, &c., consi 
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of detached words, Latin and Greek. While speaking 
of these charms, Mr. Freshfield referred to a Welsh 
schoolmaster, who was hanged for forgery in the last 
century, and on whom was found a leathern belt with 
cabalistic words, principally names and epithets of the 
Deity, which he had imagined to be a security against 
detection. 





Lonpon Maruematicat Soctety.—( Thursday, 
December 13.) 

C. W. Mernrirterp, Esa., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
Mr. S. Roberts read a paper on Normals. The paper 
contained theorems depending on the invariants and 
covariants.of the quartic equation, representing a 

ncil of four Normals to a conic, and drew attention 
to the remarkable cubic locus of the points of possible 
concurrence of these Normals at the vertices ofa given 
inscribed triangle. Dr. Hirst and Mr. J. J. Walker 
spoke on the subjects of the communication.—Prof. 
Cayley read a paper on “The Geometrical Repre- 
sentation of imaginary Quantities, and the real (m,n) 
Correspondence of two Planes.” 





New SuaksPere Society.—(Friday, December 14.) 


James GarrpNeER, Esq., in the Chair. A paper on 
“The Sources of Henry V.,” by Mr. W. G. Stone, was 
read. After some brief remarks on the editions and 
dates of Henry V., the Globe Theatre, in which it 
was first acted, and the scenic difficulties involved in 
its representation, referred to several times in the 
prologues, the writer proceeded to compare the play 
scene by scene with corresponding passages from the 
reign of Henry V. in Holinshed’s Chronicles. To this 
source it appeared that—with one or two trifling ex- 
ceptions—Shakspere was indebted for the historical 
matter of his play. It was suggested that the episode 
of Ancient Pistol and the French soldier (Act iv., se. 
4) might have been derived from a somewhat similar 
scene in the Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth 
(Shakespeare's Library, pt. 2, i., 368). The wooing 
scene in the Famous Victories was also compared with 
the similar scene in Henry V. The crux pointed 
out by Johnson (Variorum Shakspere, xvii., 440)— 
namely, that in Act iv., sc. 7, Henry would 
seem to order his prisoners’ throats to be cut 
again—was dealt with, and explained by a re- 
ference to the stage directions in the Folio for 
Act iv., scenes 6 and 7, and also to the account in 
Holinshed of the last phase of the battle. (The latter 
explanation had been previously offered by M. Mason, 
Variorum Shakspere, xvii., 441.) Shakspere was 
shown to have adhered closely to his authority, and 
in only two instances—the most important being the 
embassy of Exeter—to have altered the order of 
events. Inthe notes to this paper, which has been 
written as an Introduction to a revised edition of 
Henry V., undertaken by Mr. Stone for the New 
Shakspere Society, the historical sources of the 
Chronicles, so far as Henry V.’s reign is concerned, 
were traced. The paper concluded with a sketch of 
Henry's character as delineated by Shakspere. ‘The 
general summing-up of the king’s character in the 
Chronicles was compared here. In this part of the 
paper Mr. Stone attempted to explain and justify 
Henry's questionable utterances in 1 Henry IV., 
I,, ii, ll. 219-241, In the discussion which followed, 
Messrs, Gairdner, Hetherington, Matthew, Rose, and 
Furnivall took part. 








FINE ART. 
THE DRAWINGS AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(Second and Concluding Notice.) 

BEFORE we pass from the greatest leaders of 
Italian design to the English dre wings, a word or 
two must be said about some only of the remain- 
ing studies by the elder masters; and among the 
Italian drawings not hitherto touched upon are a 
series by an always secondary, an often ill-repre- 
sented, artist—Canaletto. Nothing less than the 
quite exceptional character of his drawings here 
at the Grosvenor Gallery would justify the ver 
naming of him in a breath next to that in which 
have been pronounced the names of the three great 
masters of imaginative invention and noble 
design; for not only, as is very obvious, were his 
aim and scope trivial and limited in comparison 
With those of the men who dealt not with the 
outside of cities but with the secrets of the mind 





and the face, or the ripest splendours and most 
gw harmonies of the human form, but also 
is habitual achievement fell generally short of 
the point which brother artists of his own limited 
aim had already reached or were destined to 
reach, Canaletto, in the best of his finished 
work, never displayed any of the sensitive and 
sympathetic accuracy which is the charm of Van 
der Heyden—which brings not only the various 
life of Dutch street and canal-side vividly 
before us, but also the fascination of that life 
—nor did he ever come near to the homely 
poetry of Samuel Scott in that neglected artist's 
delightful and exquisite renderings of river-side 
London. His fidelity, when he was faithful, was 
the result rather of painful and laborious precision 
than of sympathetic intelligence and enthusiasm. 
The effects of Guardi were almost invariably more 
picturesque: more happily and artistically ima- 
ginative. Yet Canaletto, unlike Guardi, has 
suffered more than was his due, from the 
abundance and prominence of his second-rate 
work; and even the studies with which the 
collector and the connoisseur have been most 
familiar have consisted for the most part of 
broadly-washed drawings, without either decisive- 
ness of touch on the one hand or, on the other, 
the compensating merit of subtleties of tone or 
distance. Here, however, in some drawings lent 
by the Queen, this master, to whom recent opinion 
has been assigning, and not unjustly, so very 
minor a place, is shown as an artist capable in his 
own humble way both of keen insight and vigorous 
touch. The Sketches of Venice (No. 893), with a 
reed pen, unassisted by the usual washes of Indian 
ink, are extremely notable drawings, not only re- 
latively, in connexion with the less masculine 
work of Canaletto’s—which is not here, be- 
cause unfortunately it is everywhere else—but 
also positively, as fine examples of the mental 
qualities of abstraction and selection in sug- 
gestive work, and of an easy force of handling, 
which is not exercised by any means to the 
exclusion of delicate gradations of distance or 
varieties of effect. 


Long report and the popular methods of repro- 
duction have made us all more or less familiar 
with the unequalled series of portrait drawings by 
Holbein which come to the Grosvenor Gallery 
from the collection of the Queen, and are perhaps 
the only remaining very eminent examples of 
elder art before which it is plainly imperative to 
pause ere passing to that Dutch School which 
was in some sense the beginning of mcdern prac- 
tice. And the Queen is not the ‘only lender of 
drawings in which the gravity and completeness 
of Holbein’s power are proved to all beholders ; 
for the Duke of Devonshire lends a portrait (939), 
in which the unfaltering recognition of every fact 
in the face and character of the artist’s model is suffi- 
ciently apparent. Here Holbein has grasped with 
the insight of the keenest understanding the whole 
complicated and for the most part undesirable 
character of the person to be pourtrayed: he has 
grasped and he has rendered, with his art of un- 
affected directness, and slow but unhesitating pre- 
cision, the heavy power of the man, his deeply- 
rooted sensuality, his quiet and constant and 
always selfish intelligence. Passing by Mr. 
William Russell’s curious and dainty ex- 
ample, an illumination for a church window, 
with much beauty of composition and subtle 
grace in curve and line, we stand before two 
highly interesting studies for known portraits: 
the one of them (in No, 946)—the pointed and 
sandy-bearded man with small mild eyes—a study 
for work at Hampton Court: the other, a study 
for the Lambeth portrait of Archbishop Warham 
(947), in expression the most profound of those 
drawings constituting the loan of the Queen—a 
study of magnificent gravity, unequalled, I think, 
for the union on the face it pourtrays of pro- 
fessional caution, of peaceful wariness, of suffer- 
ings that leave the face gentle, and a deep intelli- 
gence that must leave it sad. It is interesting to 





— too from this to the paper on which a great 
ourt-painter of early France, the greatest of the 
Clouets, has — in his lighter and more 
gracious, yet still observant, way, with the sensual 
and prosperous youth, with luxurious mouth and 
lazy eyes, that offered himself as subject for his 
pencil. 


And now we are with the Dutchmen. The 
small room known as the Water Colour Gal- 
lery is chiefly assigned to them; and above 
them all towers, as it should indeed tower, the 
genius of Rembrandt. The selection of draw- 
ings by Rembrandt, if incomplete, is at least 
sufficiently a reminder of the range of his work, 
for it includes the commonest of his nudities and 
the treatment of sacred themes ; portraits of early 
childhood—babyhood omn~anl extreme age; 
landscape precise and delicate, and of rapid deci- 
siveness and masterly incompleteness. There are 
one or two somewhat hasty attributions. Why, 
for instance, the study in red chalk, 1197, should 
be catalogued as “ Rembrandt's mother” it is not 
easy to determine. It seems in view of the present 
attribution almost necessary to observe that not 
every drawing of an elderly Dutchwoman with 
large features and masculine, if subtle, expression, 
represents the mother of Rembrandt. And in 
this particular drawing I see nothing of the 
mother of Rembrandt but the coarseness which 
she shared with a thousand others of her day, but 
which she united with a refinement and shrewd- 
ness and a pleased and gentle vanity very much 
her own. Moreover, though the leading lines of 
the face here may not at first sight be widely dif- 
ferent from those of the more generally accepted 
designs of the mother of the master, the lesser 
lines are those of a face of a quite different type, 
of a woman never cultured either by the years of 
her experience, or by her own intelligence—of a 
woman habitually occupied with grosser cares and 
pettier thoughts; the associate of companions in- 
significant, languid, or brutal. Is this really the 
woman represented in the “Portrait of a 
woman lightly etched,” as Wilson ——— 
describes it, and in La Mere de Rembrandt 
au voile noir, as Charles Blanc, no doubt 
rightly, entitles the etching to which he has 
given that name? A red-chalk drawing of a 
seated figure (No. 1,170) recalls, if I am not mis- 
taken, the figure of Jacob in the etching of Joseph 
Telling his Dream ; and the washed drawing, with 
pen and bistre, Portrait of a Man with a Hat 
(No. 1,175), recalls (again if memory serves me) 
the painted portrait of the Burgomaster Six, still 
in the house of the burgomaster’s descendant, in 
the Herrengracht at Amsterdam—a work con- 
fessedly among the finest of the master’s finest 
and later time. Again (and this time much more 
certainly ; nay, undoubtedly in the present case), 
the Study of a Recumbent nude Female Figure, 
belonging to Lord Warwick (No. 1,195), is the 
preparation for an etching in which the lines are 
chiefly the same: only it is interesting to note 
that while in the etching Rembrandt has insisted 
chiefly on the effect of chéar’oscuro—the body of 
the woman looming but vaguely from out of the 
darkness—in the study here there is greater re- 
liance on the actual draughtsmanship. Not that 
even here the actual draughtsmanship is of special 
value or significance. If we would turn to the 
noblest example of the art of Rembrandt 
among the score or so of his drawings exhibited 
in this room, we must go to the Woman Looking 
out of Window (No. 1,194). This is a slight 
drawing, if slightness is to be estimated by num- 
ber of lines or time consumed in execution; 
but it includes in its few and revealing 
touches every great quality of the greatest Dutch- 
man’s art; and if this drawing and no other 
by Rembrandt existed, his place would be rightly 
with the greatest alone. Six lines not only indi- 
cate, but indicate with perfect artistic complete- 
ness, the curves of the lower part of the figure, the 
folds of the gown draping the leg, and the form 
turned aside to the window. A bit of wash care- 
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fully laid, and a bit of paper as carefully left blank, 
make a distribution of shadow and light worthy of 
the master in his more elaborate essays. The 
rapid and decisive but sensitive drawing of 
hand or forehead—as the whole figure sits medi- 
tative—is of character, temperament, and mood an 
immediate and yet a final revelation. Here, in- 
deed, the most controlled and completed skill of 
the artist has enabled him to express his very 
gravest and profoundest and most characteristic 
sentiment. Not to speak of the landscape sketches 
by the master—not one of which, however, is un- 
deserving of attention—we must end a brief ex- 
amination of Rembrandt’s work at the Grosvenor 
(Gallery by mention of a drawing valuable chiefly 
es a link in our knowledge of the outward life and 
circumstances of the artist. His view of the 
exterior of his own house (No. 1199) is by no 
means the only one extant in which he has recorded 
his habitual surroundings, for the British Museum 
Print-Room has at least one drawing in which he 
has represented his working-room and the print- 
ing-press from which his etchings issued. 

To pass from Rembrandt’s drawing of a woman 
at a window to that of the Woman Seated 
(No. 1134) is to pass from the leader’s work to 
that of one of the most sympathetic yet one of 
the most individual of his pupils. The figure by 
Nicholas Maas, who was Rembrandt's pupil in 
Rembrandt’s finest time, not only recalls the 

arsnip-scraping figure of the National Gallery, 
but is otherwise significant and characteristic of 
the lighter work of an often grave and admirable 
master, who is sometimes most impressive in the 
pourtrayal of those figures of reverie and figures of 
solitude the interest of which must first have 
been made manifest to him by the genius of Rem- 
brandt. 

The Dutch School, though not, indeed, the first 
that made use of water-colours, was the first to 
carry the use of them to the desired completion ; 
and of this full use of a medium of which certain 
artists of that school obtained conspicuous mas- 
tery, there are two that must be mentioned here, 
besides others that the spectator must discover 
for himself or elsewhere have his attention 
drawn to. These are the exceedingly complete 
and important drawings by Franz Hals and 
Adrian van Ostade, which stand together, and 
are numbered 1213 and 1212: the Hals, a most 
careful portrait of a woman with a ruff, to be 
thought of both as regards subject and treatment 
along with one of the most elaborate oil-pictures 
in the Old Masters Exhibition last season, and 
also with the Hals lately bought for the National 
Gallery ; and the Ostade, an entirely delicate and 
exquisite example of the art of a master whose 
subjects were habitually as repulsive as his hand- 
ling was attractive. Ilere, however, in both 
respects we have Ostade at his best. The drawing 
is the property of Mr. Frederick Locker. Other 
desirable Ostades become no longer enviable pos- 
sessions when seen by the side of it. Mr. John 
Maleolm of Poltalloch and Mr, William Mitchell 
are the lenders of quite admirable examples of 
Dutch landscape drawings to be sought for and 
observed. Of William Vandevelde there is a 
drawing of a Sea-shore with Ships (1234) which 
has much more than his drawings generally have 
of the charm and character of his painted work. 

In the same room, or in the Sculpture Gallery, 
are a few pleasant examples of the eighteenth- 
century art of France ; enough to make us desire 
more, and enough to inform us, if we do not 
happen to know it, how much wider was the 
range of those eighteenth-century artists than 
orthodox criticism has ever recognised. To see 
Fragonard no longer as the painter of physical 
love, but as the artist of various forms of landscape 
—and landscape not only classical, stately, and 
artificial; but of everyday prettiness, of widely- 
found rusticity—to see Boucher no longer as the 
lax draughtsman of flabby nakedness, but as the 
keen appreciator of rustic movement, of the pleasant 
groupings of village house and street—is to learn 





a thing which it may be wise to remember. Of 
Watteau’s drawings—of the drawings, that is, of 
an artist whose exquisite insight and perfect 
accomplishment place him with the greatest 
names in Art, wherever Art is understood—there 
are several examples, of which some are slight 
and some unwontedly advanced, but of which 
only a very few are to be ranked among his hap- 

iest, and none, I think, with the finest examples 
in the collections of the Louvre, of Miss James, 
and of M. Edmond de Goncourt. The most deli- 
cately expressiveand absolutely exquisite—thus the 
most characteristic and therefore the most valuable 
—ig the small study in chalk and pencil of the sit- 
ting figure of a lady: it belongs to Mr. Malcolm of 
Poltalloch. There is also here a sufficient speci- 
men of the mendicant figures of the world of 
Watteau ; the world so much more varied, and so 
much more profoundly and keenly discriminated, 
than it has aforetime been the fashion to see and 
to allow. 


The representation of our English masters of 
water-colour, and for the most part of landscape, 
is not complete, indeed, but rich and abundant, 
both as regards the greater masters, of whom 
several have already stood the test of time, and 
the lesser masters whose place every year makes 
smaller and more uncertain. Indeed, of these 
lesser or decayed masters, or chiefly popular repro- 
ducers of the still life they cared about—of George 
Barret on the one hand, of William Hunt on the 
other—there is something too much. Nor is one 
greatly encouraged as to the healthiness of public 
taste in the past or the present when one surveys 
with as little as possible of blind reverence for ac- 
cepted names the mechanical art of Prout, the 
delicate but never masculine art of Copley Field- 
ing, the vigorous and glowing yet not quite un- 
meretricious art of William Holland, and lastly 
the good craftsman’sart of Miiller. The overwhelm- 
ing importance assigned to some of these adroit 
workers in their own day, and to some of them in 
ours, shows us that there is yet much to learn in 
the right placing of our own painters of land- 
scape. 

One of the happiest examples of John Varley 
that we have ever beheld is one with which any 
swift survey of our English art of water-colour 
may well begin—the drawing of Bow Church, 
at once fresh, bright, and sober. This is one of 
the early drawings of Varley, in right of which 
he is to be classed, and classed very highly; the 
finished and artificial compositions of mountain 
and sunset which are generally reckoned his most 
considerable works being destined, we are sure, to 
fall into disrepute. The merits of this are of the 
highest, and its charm perfect. From the art of 
Varley, which waxed artificial only when it waxed 
ambitious, one passes contentedly to the cool 
almost monotone of Girtin, of whose accomplished 
skill, exquisite sensitiveness, and exquisite re- 
ticence, many of the most admirable examples are 
to be seen here. Harewood Bridye (No. 305) is one 
of the finest, and not only does it resume within 
itself most of the virtues that are conspicuously 
Girtin’s—accuracy of design, and freedom of de- 
sign; sobriety of colour, warmth and harmony 
of tone, the subordination of detail to an effect 
not always of immediate attractiveness, but of 
quiet and lasting beauty—but it is noteworthy 
also for a true and unlaboured suggestion of active 
movement in the group of figures working at an 
erection in the mid-current of the stream. A view 
of the Old Ouse Bridge is an example of one of 
the favourite effects of the artist—an effect of 
slow and tranquil twilight which, while it afforded 
a little of the dramatic interest of change in 
landscape, still suffered the attention to rest 
chiefly on its permanent features. Both, and 
many others also, show us how peculiarly he was 
endowed with the sentiment of towns; with 
almost Dickens’s sense, and Méryon’s, of the 
mystery of cities and their secrets. 

Girtin, during the eight or ten years in which 
he laboured in his art, accomplished a work to 





which the same years in the life of his friend and 
associate, Turner, could make no claim. Mercutio 
died and gave importance to Romeo. _ Girtin’s 
death, we may suppose, allowed to Turner a 
position of more undisputed pre-eminence than 
would otherwise have been his. An example of 
our greatest master in years when he was under 
Girtin’s influence is atiorded by Mr. J. PF. 
Taylor's View of York (No. 257). Turner's Evst 
Gate, Canterbury Cathedral (which ought to be 
called Christ Church Gate, Canterbury) disputes 
with the Lincoln Cathedral the distinction of being 
the best drawing here of the early period of the 
master. The picture entitled Heron Shooting— 
a work of a far more advanced time—deserves, 
independently of its other beauties, to be observed 
az an instance of the felicitous use of animal or 
bird form in landscape. Mr. Taylor lends a 
drawing of Stonehenge. It is the sepia sketch 
for the subject of one of the unpublished plates 
of Liber Studiorum: one of those subjects, that 
is, which remained incomplete in Turner's life- 
time, and have only lately been given to the 
public with their incompleteness rightly still upon 
them. The sketch is of interest as one more 
argument—if more were needed—to prove the 
habitual, though not the invariable, superiority, 
in this series, of the plate to the drawing which 
was but a design and preparation for it. But 
Turner's highest greatness in the present collec- 
tion is reached only when we stand before the 
Llanthony Abbey, known to us already by the 
quite admirable line-engraving in the England 
and Wales series, but known there in how differ- 
ent a way! The abbey stands, grey and divi, 
on the grey Welsh mountain-side: magnificent in 
its own loneliness, which nothing can break in 
upon but the coming and vanishing effects 
of sunshine, wind, and shower. A thin and 
partially-lifting mist now drifts over it in the 
drawing, which of all drawings here displays 
with the most of easy mastery the power of the 
artist as a very “ prince of the air.” 

Of those English artists of the highest order who 
are largely represented at the Grosvenor there remain 
to be mentioned Cotman, Cox, and Peter de Wint. 
Two or three drawings only among the many of 
Cotman’s in the present exhibition show him 
fairly or favourably as a master almost pre-emi- 
nent in the decisive and rapid massing of light 
and shade, almost pre-eminent in the harmonious 
distribution of large spaces of audacious colour 
seized from Nature very directly, and conveyed 
with a magical swiftness of skilful arrangement. 
Again, one drawing, though it is a very slight 
one—Mr, Reeve's The Wold Afloat—shows him 
as at need the keen and ready pourtrayer of im- 
petuous movement in Nature. But one drawing 
(faded, alas! but very excellent), Mr. William 
Russell’s Holy Island, Northumberland (No. 113), 
exhibits qualities not at all necessarily the com- 
panions of those with which Cotman is now 
generally credited. Tere, in place of the broad 
and decisive massing, is a delicate subtlety little 
to be expected by those to whom Cotman has 
hitherto appeared only as rough, ready, and direct. 
In view of this, in view of the selected cadence of 
so slight a study as No. 112 (Mr. Reeve's also), 
and of the attainment by Cotman in his later 
years of an elegance in composition unfortunately 
unrepresented by any important example here— 
but of which Burlington House next season 
will, as I am assured, furnish the testimony 
—it is time, possibly, to cease to speak of this 
artist as the artist of one method and one 
aim; and though the Spectator of Saturday 
spoke of Cotman with the highest praise, i 
may, perhaps, be suffered to say with reference 
to its remark that Cotman “ always appears to us 
“a man who lived his life out among the quiet 
home scenes in which he was born, and asked for 
nothing better than to represent them as faithfully 
as possible,” that published facts of Cotman’ ae 
now easily ascertainable preclude the necessity 0 
his “always appearing to us” either as this or 
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that, since they show him to have travelled many 
times, and to have lived for eight of his most 
active years, not “among quiet home scenes,” 
but in the heart of London. 
David Cox has been so much exhibited and so 
widely written about that there is little need to 
discuss afresh his precious and unique genius. 
His later, nay, almost his latest work, contains, I 
hold, that by which his name will live. Cox, 
had he died even at five-and-fifty, would have 
hardly risen above the ranks of the second-rate. 
It is interesting, however, to see such a drawing 
as that brilliant little one of a red-brick bridge, 
which shows him to have now and again had com- 
mand of a bright accuracy of light and colour 
that was almost subtle, at a period when he was 
hardly in sight of the masterly znaccuracy which 
he made so pregnant and suggestive, in his latest 
art of abstraction pushed to its last limits. Such 
an exhibition as the present is, indeed, interesting, 
not only to the amateur who seeks and finds in it 
an abundant display of the brilliant and masterly 
work of the great late period of the artist, but to 
the amateur who is still willing to be put on his 
guard against attempting to define too sharply the 
moment at which the method of the artist 
changed. Thus, without insisting too far, I may 
refer to the admirable slight drawing, A 
‘ord on the Lledr (No. 88), as a work 
of very late style, done, however, thirteen 
years before Cox’s death—a very triumph in the 
rapid presentment of moist and luminous air—and 
I may indicate the finished and bright little work 
of seven years later, Haymaking (No. 78), as a 
proof of his occasional return to the daintier charm 
of his earlier ways. 

The admirers of the sober and subtly modulated 
tones of Peter De Wint have reason to be thank- 
ful for the sight of at least three of the drawings. 
The View ta Lincolnshire (No. 161)—with its 
marvellously focussed light and shade, its tower 
that is the picture's centre, and its low-lying trees 
which lead the eye to that centre, certainly indeed, 
but hardly more certainly than does the gradation 
of finish and of colour, slight and thin at sides, 
rich and full in the middle—is among the most 
splendidly characteristic of De Wint’s best method 
and of his mastery of it. But the Huyfield, 
179, is the perfection of De Wint in the kind of 
subject here essayed: an absolutely faithful 
sketch carried as far as sensitive eye and accurate 
hand can carry it, and carried no further. And, 
lastly, the Coast Scene (No. 181) isa more un- 
usual example of work exquisitely subtle yet 
strong, in lights on the coast road, in the faint 
(listance a little veiled by sunny mist, and on 
the orange patches of autumn woodland. 

Here, with many notes perforce unused, and a 
troop of pictures still unnoticed, one ends one’s 
comments on an exhibition of unparalleled value. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








DR. SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue collection of antiquities from Hisarlik now 
on view at the South Kensington Museum is not so 
large as we had expected ; and, from the fact that 
« considerable number of the objects do not vary 
in any essential particular from their neighbours, 
it might have been smaller. Everything is very 
simple in its material, form, and workmanship. 
Were there such a term as the “clay age” in use 
«mong archaeologists, one would say that the 
majority of the things belonged to it. This would 
include the owl-headed (?) vases sacred to the 
bright goddess of Athens, and along with them 
the vast array of whorls representing the “ rising 
sun” and what not. The copper or bronze imple- 
ments are less interesting, except, of course, for the 
question, on which so much has been said, as to 
the use of this material among a people appa- 
rently not out of the primitive condition of man- 
kind. The shield with boss in the centre seems 
to have had its rim put on the wrong way, which 





gives it the appearance of a large dish—a phiale 
mesomphalos, for example. Or, if the rim is 
correctly attached, and if there is nothing 
at the back to show that it is a shield, it 
must, in fact, be such a dish. It is of copper, a 
material very suitable for a dish, but less so for a 
shield. Another of the copper or bronze articles 
is of exactly the same shape as what used to be 
identified as the horse’s shoe in use among the 
Romans. Then this identification was given u 

when it was observed that such a shoe woul 

necessarily throw a horse the moment he at- 
tempted to step in it, Afterwards it was thought 
possible that it might have been used to lock a 
chariot-wheel. This particular example may have 
belonged to Priam’s seaiat. 

The chief attraction will be the case containing 
the treasure, as it is called, from Priam’s palace. 
That monarch had no regal abode, it appears, if 
Dr. Schliemann is right in his identification of its 
ruins; nor could he have been surrounded with 
much splendour, if these objects fairly represent his 
best surroundings, They are essentially mean in 
respect of workmanship, and far from imposing in 
material. The whole thing is disappointing to 
the last degree. Yet, when the collection fails 
as a show, it begins to be interesting to the stu- 
dent ; not, however, the student of Homer, who, 
should he take with him a text of the poet 
in the hope of obtaining illustrations of it, will 
find himself in a worse position than the inex- 
perienced playgoer who takes a common version 
of a play which he is to see, hoping to be able to 
follow the actors. There is, in fact, a most signal 
absence of objects belonging to the stage of art and 
workmanship with which Homer was acquainted, 
to judge from the text which we now have. 

Though it is clear from the general aspect of 
the Hisarlik antiquities, and from the particular 
resemblances which exist between its most charac- 
teristic specimens and objects of antiquity found 
elsewhere, that the people to whom they be- 
longed were in a primitive condition of civili- 
sation, yet it is by no means certain that they 
must have lived at a very early period—say, 
before Homer. Vases precisely like those which 
Dr. Schliemann calls “owl-headed” vases are 
found among the antiquities of Germany. Head- 
dresses very closely resembling the two found by 
him were worn in Abyssinia till comparatively re- 
cent times, if not even still. It is true that the 
same shape of vase or of headdress may continue 
for very many ages among a people removed from 
the general progress of other nations ; and the re- 
semblance just pointed out would be of small 
moment, if it could be shown that the progress 
which had begun in Greece by Homer's time had 
also taken hold of that part of the Troad where 
these antiquities have been found. In that case 
they would necessarily be pre-Homeric. But 
when one remembers that even in Thucydides’ 
time some of the peoples of Aetolia were living in 
a primitive condition, and that in Herodotus’ 
time certain customs were retained in Sparta simi- 
lar to those of what the Greeks considered to be a 
barbarous nation, it is not so easy to be certain 
that part of the Troad may not also have continued 
to be inhabited down to comparatively late times 
by people who had not shaken off the conditions 
of primitive man. The Hisarlik antiquities, if 
found in ancient Gaul or Germany, would not be 
surprising ; and it is to be hoped that some good 
reason may yet be found to make their appearance 
in the Troad less strange than it appears at 
present. A. S. Murray. 








ART SALES, 


On Thursday and two following days last week 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold a 
large collection of Greek, Roman, and English 
Medals, the property of the late Mr. T. J. Arnold, 
the well-known Westminster police magistrate. 
Among the Greek silver coins the most rete- 





worthy were :—Thurium, bearing on the obverse 
a Head of Pallas with the monster Scylla on the 
helmet, which went for 5/. 5s.; Rhegium, bear- 
ing laureated Head of Apollo, 2/. 16s. ; Gelas, 
21. 11s.; Selinus, 5/. 7s. Gd.; Syracuse Deca- 
drachm, bearing Head of Arethusa, 12/. 7s. 6d. ; 
Abdera, 2/. 2s.; Chalcis, with Head of Apollo, 
127, 10s.; Pherae and Alrax in alliance, 3/. 10s. ; 
Locri-Opuntii, 27. 14s.; Sicyon, 2/7. 1ls.; Gortyna, 
31. 7s, Gd.; Rhodes, with Head of Apollo, 10/. ; 
tetradrachm of Antigonus of Asia, 4/. 23. 6d. ; 
ditto of Demetrius I., 5/. 12s. 6d.; of Philip V., 
1/. 188.; of Perseus, 2/. 10s,; Alexander Aegus, 
21. 188.; Philistis, 27. 6s.; Antiochus VIII. and 
Cleopatra, 4/. 8s.; shelel of Simon Maccabaeus, 
4l. Among the Greek gold coins was an octo- 
drachm of Arsinoe, which sold for 8/7. Among 
Roman brass ones, a Vitellius went for 2/, 11s. ; 
and a Vespasian for 1/. 14s. The Roman Aurei 
included:—Julius Caesar, 2/. 1ls.; Augustus, 
21. 2s.; Claudius, 3/. 188.; Nero, 22. 6s. and 
3l. 38s.; Lucilla, 2/. 12s. Among English silver 
coins were:—Aelfred, 1/. 13s.; Henry L, of the 
Wallingford Mint, 2/. 5s.; James I., crown, 
31. 6s.; Charles I., Oxford crown, 1643, 3/. 18s. ; 
ditto, Tower crown, 4/. 18s.: George IV., pattern 
for a crown of 1829, 5/. 15s. ; William 
IV., pattern crown, 1831, by Wyon, 6/. 15s. 
The most remarkable English gold coin, and the one 
which realised by far the largest price at the sale, 
was a pattern half-sovereign of Edward VI., 
dated 1547, which weighs 113$ grs., the only 
other specimen of which known to exist weighs 
but 71} grs. It sold for 41/. A milled half- 
sovereign of Elizabeth went for 2/. 2s.; a laurel, 
half and quarter laurel of James L., 2/. 28.; an 
angel of Charles I., 3/. 3s.; a pattern broad of 
Charles IT., 3/.7s.6d. Among the medals were :— 
Philip and Mary, by Trezzo, 3/. 15s.; Elizabeth, 
Destruction of Armada, 3/.; Charles L, by Briot, 
1/. 19s.; William Laud, 3/.; the satirical medal 
of Cromwell and Massaniello, 2/. 16s. ; Charles IL., 
on leaving Scheveling, 2/. 10s.; James Duke of 
York as Admiral, 3/. 7s. 6d.; Landing of Wil- 
liam IIL, 27. 3s.; James II. of Scotland, 32. 7s., 
and 2/. 12s.; John Duke of Lauderdale, 2/. 5s. ; 
Admiral Van Tromp, 2/. 13s. The entire collec- 
tion sold for 887/. 3s. 


On the 10th of this month began the sale of 
the extensive collection of the late M. Sensier, the 
friend of Corot, Delacroix, Troyon and other 
modern artists. The pictures sold in the three 
days produced 219,215 fr. ; the rest will follow. 
Delacroix, Eug., Lilia in the Cavern of the Monk, 
before the dead body of her lover (George Sand), 
8,150 fr.; Diaz, Sunset in the Forest, 4,500 fr., 
Dogs in a Plain, 1,300 fr.; Dupré, Jules, Pond 
in a Wood, 5,300 fr., The Village, grisailles, 
1,580 fr.; Millet, J.-Fr., Return to the Farm, 
Sunset, 5,000 fr., The Vine-Dressers, 9,000 fr., 
Shepherd and Flock, 7,900 fr., Shepherd, at Sunset, 
3,900 fr., Flock of Sheep on the Border of a 
Wood, 2,500 fr., Departure for the Fields, 9,000 fr., 
The Flock of Geese, 4,855 fr., Flock of Sheep in a 
Wood, 1,580 fr., Peasant Girlin a Forest, 3,400 fr., 
Haymaker, 8,000 fr., Baker placing her Bread in 
the Oven, 1,850 fr.; Rousseau, Th., Monticule of 
St. Jean de Paris, 8,050 fr., Cottage and Clump of 
Trees, 1,000 fr., Storm in the Plain, 1,290 fr., 
The Rocks of Macbey, 1,205 fr., The Vosges, seen 
from a Height near Belfort, 1,030 fr. ; Troyon, 
Dutch Landscape, Morning, 4,000 fr. 


A LARGE sale of Oriental porcelain belonging to 
M. Hamburger produced 150,000 fr., among which 
a set of three pieces in old Japan 1,450fr.; four large 
blue old Chinese vases,with pink enamelled flowers, 
4,500 fr.; two vases, egg-shell china, with medal- 
lions and flowers in relief, 2,200 fr.; a large vase 
of Delft faience, blue decorated, 965 fr.; a silver 
toilet service of Louis XV. period, which an in- 
scription shows to have belonged to the Spanish 
Bourbons, 8,325 fr. ; four Louis XVI. candelabra, 
in chased silver, 6,100 fr. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


We record with great regret the death of a 
sound and hard-working art-scholar, an able public 
servant, and an honourable and genial man—Mr. 
Ralph Nicholson Wornum, the Keeper and Secre- 
tary of the National Gallery: he expired on 
December 15, at No. 20 Belsize Square, South 
Hampstead, in his sixty-fifth year. Mr. Wornum 
was the son of a pianoforte-maker in London, and 
was born at Thornton, Northumberland, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1812. He received his education at 
University College, London, and showed an early 
interest in the study of fine art. He was seem- 
ingly destined to be a professional artist, but 
we are not aware that he ever proceeded far 
on this tack. In 1834 he went abroad to 
study painting in the great Continental galleries. 
Returning home in 1839, he wrote upon matters 
of art in several journals and magazines. We 
may particularly cite the articles on painters 
in the Penny Cyclopaedia. In 1845 he had to 
compile the official catalogue of the institution in 
which he afterwards, from 1855, beld so import- 
ant a post—the National Gallery; in 1848 be- 
came Lecturer on Art to the Government Schools 
of Design; and, at a later date, Librarian to the 
Department. His own books are tolerably numer- 
ous:—A Sketch of the History of Painting, 1847 
and 1850 ; Analysis of Ornament, 1856 and 1860; 
Epochs in Painting, 1864; Life of Holbein, 1867 ; 
and he edited various works in addition. The 
Sketch of the History of Painting and Epochs in 
Painting constitute a very valuable compendium, 
not easily to be rivalled: the annotated catalogues 
of the National Gallery are also full of substantial 
and useful information. Mr, Wornum was a man 
of striking presence, and of manly and prepossessing 
address. Ife was twice married, and had a numer- 
ous family. If it should turn out that any of the 
survivors are in @ position in which aid from 
public funds would be welcomed, one may safely 
aver that it is amply merited, and should be freely 
conferred. 


Two Associates of the Royal Academy were 
elected on December 13 to full membership—Mr. 
W. Q. Orchardson, the painter, and Mr. R, Nor- 
man Shaw, the architect. The election of the 
latter gentleman will be very generally hailed as 
rightful and satisfactory. Mr. Orchardson is an 
undeniably gifted painter, who has done skilful 
and taking things, and even fine things, such as 
the visitors to the exhibition appreciate and the 
directing body were sure to mark with the seal 
of their approbation. Tle has fairly earned 
his promotion, and will hold a good place 
among his colleagues, Another election, De- 
cember 8, was that of Mr. G. P. Boyce to 
full membership in the Water-Colour Society ; 
the beautiful, tasteful, and delightfully simple 
and complete snatches of landscape by this 
painter have’ for several years ranked ‘among 
the choicest work in the society's exhibi- 
tions, and it is more a matter of surprise that he 
was not elected member a good while ago than 
that he now receives this distinction. Be it added 
that there are not a few other painters on the 
Associate list of the society whose claims 
serious attention: as Messrs. Andrews, Albert 
Goodwin, Marsh, Marks, R. Macbeth, Moore, 
North, Shields, and Clarence Whaite, and Mrs, 
Allingham ; we do not name Mr. Holman Ilunt, 
as it must in reason be assumed that so prominent 
an Associate would have been made a member 
long ago had this been consistent with his own 
professional views. 


deserve 


A Fivxr-Artr Museum is to be built in connexion 
with Rugby School; and one of the art-instruc- 
tors, Mr. John L. Tupper, is appointed Curatur— 
an excellent selection. Mr. upper is a well- 
grounded and thoroughly seriously-minded expert, 
who wiil be certain to put his heart into the work 
of the Museum, and keep its standard high, so far 
as his influence extends. 











We have been asked what the “Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings” is doing. We 
may state in reply that the Committee meets 
every fortnight, when the honorary secretary and 
other gentlemen bring before the meeting state- 
ments, based on letters, papers, or personal in- 
spection, regarding nearly all the large buildings 
in the country undergoing transmutation by means 
of the renovating mason or archaeologist. The 
society proposes to delegate certain members of 
the committee, able and willing to undertake the 
task, to speak at public meetings wherever held. 


Messrs. PincerRaAM AND LzErikvre have just 
issued a new engraving of considerable size which 
is likely to be a great favourite for a season or 
two. It has, indeed, fine qualities which will keep 
it before the public for some time tocome. The 
name of the engraver, Mr. J. B. Pratt, is new to 
us, but he shows thorough mastery of his art in 
expressing texture and depth. The picture some 
of our readers may remember in last Academy 
exhibition. It is by Ellen Edwards, now Mrs. 
Staples, and under the name of My Neighbour 
represents an act of charity. The scene is a 
cottage door in the time of snow, and the principal 
figure is a graceful young matron in the action 
that so took by storm the heart of Werther— 
cutting bread-and-butter for a forlorn boy. 


Tne interesting exhibition of the engraved 
works of Hans Sebald Beham, and a selection of 
the landscape pictures by the late Mr, Raven, is 
now open at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
Ilans Sebald Beham is the most prolific of the 
so-called Little Masters of Niirnberg, and the 
collection here brought together is not far from 
complete. It is for the most part the property of 
the Rev. W. J. Loftie, whose accurate catalogue 
of Hans Sebald Beham’s engavings is just pub- 
lished by Mrs. Noseda. The pictures by Mr. 


Raven, whose death while bathing a few weels | 


ago caused so much regret, show many very high 
qualities. Among them are four pictures of con- 
siderable size, showing fine original 
great cultivation. They are lent by Mr. Newall, 
Mrs. Raven, and others. 


Mr. Wirttam Morris, now as well known in 
his capacity of decorative artist as in his higher 
function of poet, delivered a lecture on “ The 
Decorative Arts: their Relation to Modern Life 
and Progress,” at the Co-operative Institute, 
Castle Street, Oxford Street, on the 4th instant, 
and will give a second and a third lecture at the 
same place in a few days: dates not yet fixed. 
He has been invited to this useful work by the 
Trades Guild of Learning, of which Lord Gran- 
ville is president. The fee for admission is one 
penny. 


A toan Exhibition of Works of Art and 
Curiosity has been opened at New York in the 
galleries of the Academy of Design, under the 
superintendence of the managers and friends of 
the Society of Decorative Art. The Nation gives 
the following account of the aims and prospects of 
this society :— 

* [It] has been established with the view of giving at 
once employment and the opportunities of enlarged 
cultivation to persons who have some capicity for 
artistie design, Given a multitude of men aid women 
who think they can design: to select those who really 
have some gift that way, to develop and encourage 
that power of theirs, and then to give it profitable 
employment; such, in brief, is the object of this 
society. It has taken a house at No.4 East Twentieth 
Street, between Brozdway and Fifth Avenue, and 
there are held classes in embrodery and ceramie 
painting; there meet the committees which have to 
perform the arduous duties of criticism and selection ; 
and there is the salesrcom where the approved pieces 
of work are offered to the public. The difficulties 
which beset all such enterprises are inseparably con- 
nected with the attempt to get serious work done by 
unpaid officers, busy with their own affairs. It is nct 
probable that the society can long flourish in that 
way; it will need to pay two or three considerable 
salaries to competent superintendents. But for the 
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present all works with smoothness, and the outlook 
is promising for the exercising of a large and whole- 
some influence over the community.” 


THe seventh number of Bosc’s Dictionnaire 
Raisonné d' Architecture is just out. This work 
has now reached the letter E, and deals in this 
number with subjects Egyptian and Etruscan. 


Ktetst’s classical comedy of Der Zerbrochene 
Krug has been brought out by Hofmann and Co. 
of Berlin, this Christmas, with clever illustrations | 
by Adolf Menzel, who has entered thoroughly 
into the humorous spirit of the play. 


Messrs. Hacuetre publish as an édition de 
grand luxe “The History of Joseph,” with 
eighteen large-size etchings from Bida’s Bible 
designs, executed by such artists as Boilvin, 
Greux, Flameng, Lalauze, Waltner, &c. 


A MAGNIFICENT series of photographs entitled 
the Gustav Freytag Gallerie, taken by Fr. Bruck- 
mann of Munich from pictures by some of the 
first German masters illustrative of Freytag’s 
works, has just been published by Edwin 
Schloemp of Leipzig. It is a work which is sure 
to meet with favour in Germany; and even 
English admirers of the popular German novelist 
will be likely to find a pictorial rendering of his 
scenes and characters by such artists as Kaul- 
bach, Spangenberg, Von Heyden, Mayer, and 
Lindenschmit, of great interest. The work is 
published in several different editions, more or 
less costly, to suit all purchasers. One of the 
editions is enclosed in a handsome carved-wood 
case. 


THE renewed competition for the Grillparzer 
monument at Vienna took place a short time ago; 
but the second competition does not seem to have 
produced any more remarkable results than the 
first, which was so unsatisfactory that the com- 
mittee decided on another trial. One of the com- 
petitors has had the novel idea of representing the 
poet as seated half-way up a flight of steps leading 
to a reading-desk. The effect is said to be far 
from happy ; nor do the other more commonplace 
designs appear to deserve any great praise. 


Tue concluding number of Hildebrandt’s great 
publication, Aus Europa, contains, besides other 
illustrations, two English views—namely, “ The 
Needles, Isle of Wight,” and “ Eton College.” 
These are reproduced by some chromolithographic 
process in exact facsimile from Hildebrandt’s ad- 
mired water-colour drawings in the possession of 
the German Emperor. 


A DISCUSSION is going on in the French papers 
concerning the restorations to be effected at the 
Louvre. Much has certainly been done, of which 
we have given an account from time to time; yet 
much more remains to be undertaken, but money 
is unfortunately wanting, the budget for Fine Arts 
of late years having been necessarily small. It is 
reckoned, however, extremely desirable to get the 
Louvre into thorough repair and effective arrange- 
ment, before the Exhibition of 1878 takes place. 
“For what will the English say,” remarks the 
Moniteur Universel, “to whom millions are 
nothing, when it is a question of their National 
Gallery or British Museum, if they see our Louvre 
Museum in its present state of disorder for lack 
of 150,000 fr.?” It is generally the opinion 10. 
England that the French Government is more 
liberal than the English in matters relating to art, 
but it is pleasant to find a contrary notion 
prevailing in France. The restorations pro- 
posed by M. Reiset, the director, come mostly 
under the head of repairs, and architec 
tural improvements involving better lighting; 
but he suggests also that the new Salle of Modern 
Sculpture shall be adorned with wall paintings, 
which would probably be an expensive luxury. 
The grand long gallery facing the Seine will cer- 
tainly, it is said, be ready by next May, and will 
doubtless be a great source of interest to visitors. 
The walls between the windows are to be hung 
with tapestry, and already so many valuable piece, 
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have been offered for this purpose that it has been 
necessary to make a selection from among them. 
The smaller and more precious objects to be ex- 
hibited in the various divisions of this gallery will 
be divided into groups and arranged in glass cases 
down the sides. 


A FINE drawing by Lagneau, of an old man 
with a long beard, has recently been presented to 
the Louvre by M. Gatteaux. 


Tur Builder last week gave an account of a 
number of pictures which were bequeathed some 
time ago by Dr. Henderson to the Glasgow Uni- 
versity. These have recently been examined by 
Mr. I. M. Ward, R.A., who finds among them 
many noteworthy works. It is believed that they 
will form the nucleus of an important gallery of 
pictures to be added to the University. 


Ar the time of the Vienna Exhibition a move- 
ment was set on foot for the erection of a statue 
to the memory of the late Baron Ph. von Siebold, 
in recognition of the great services which he ren- 
dered to natural history, geography, and Science 
generally. We understand that a sufficient sum 
of money has now been collected to meet the ex- 

ense of erecting a marble statue and pedestal, 
Pt the Committee, being desirous that the memo- 
rial should be of bronze, are endeavouring to raise 
additional subscriptions. It is intended that the 
statue shall be placed in one of the public 
gardens at the Baron's native town of Wiirzburg. 








THE STAGE. 


Tue annual performances of the Westminster boys», 
which were suspended last year, in consequence of 
the lamented decease of Lady Augusta Stanley and 
the melancholy accident which resulted in the 
death of young Mr. Rogers, the Captain of the 
school, have this year been resumed with more 
than ordinary success. The play selected is the 
Adelphi of Terence, which was last performed 
here in 1872. The time has long gone by when 
mere elocutionary neatness was deemed a suffi- 
cient qualification for representing a character, 
however humble, of Plautus or Terence on the 
stage of the old dormitory of St. Peter’s College. 
The very opening soliloquy of Micio was delivered 
by Mr. Bulkley on Tuesday with an amount of 
appropriate gesture and action sufficient to show 
that the best scholars aspire to give to their im- 
personations the dramatic colour and the life and 
movement of the modern stage. Tameness, 
indeed—the common fault of amateur actors—is 
so far from being observable in this representation 
that it might almost be said to err by excess of 
vigour. The merits of the Micio of Mr. Bulkley 
and of the Demea of Mr. Williams were very 
evenly balanced, the former gentleman, however, 
seeming to have the advantage of natural gifts 
lending themselves readily to the portrayal of 
easy, indulgent good-nature, and that sort of 
temper which is content with the world as it is. 
The part of Syrus was performed by Mr. Robin- 
son, the Captain of the school, with unflagging 
spirit—the humours of the drunken scene being 
extremely well rendered. Warned, no doubt, 
yY & complaint which it has become almost 
a fashion to make against these performances, 
the Westminster boys have become studious 
in the matter of the right disposal of the 
arms; but, as might be expected, they are not 
always sensible of the importance of sobriety 
and moderation in movements and gestures. 
The Acschinus of Mr. Cuppage, though com- 
mendably in earnest and very careful in the de- 
livery of the lines, would be more effective if it 
were not for the actor's habit of enforcing nearly 
every sentence by advancing a step towards the 
person he addresses, while indulging in a slightly 
menacing movement of the right arm. The popu- 
larity of these performances among old and new 
Westminsters and their friends was again attested 
vy the animated appearance of the theatre on 
Tuesday, when the prologue and epilogue were 





spoken for the first time. The former, delivered 
by Mr. Robinson, in the usual academical costume, 
comprised a defence of the school against recent 
attacks of public writers. The topic of the 
epilogue this year—the “Endowment of Re- 
search”—proves somewhat less productive of 
humorous allusions than some of these popular 
little dramatic sketches have been, 


Mr. Toote made his first appearance in London 
this season at the Globe Theatre on Monday 
evening. The programme consists of Mr. Bur- 
nand's version of La Clé known as Artful Cards, 
and Mr. Hollingshead’s original farce entitled 
The Birthplace of Podgers. In both these pieces 
Mr. Toole appears again in his original characters. 
He also delivers a monologue in the manner of 
the elder Mathews, describing the worries and 
perplexities of a London magistrate occasioned by 
the stupidity and perversity of complainants and 
witnesses. This little sketch, in which the actor, 
standing in evening attire at a lecturer’s table, imi- 
tates in succession the humorous peculiarities of a 
host of imaginary persons, is entirely successful in 
amusing his audiences. 


Tue latest novelties of the Parisian theatres, 
Le Bonhomme Misére, a drama in three acts by 
MM. D'Hervilly and Grévin, produced at the 
Odéon, and a new drama by the late M. Théodore 
Barriére bearing the enigmatical title of La Cen- 
tiéme d Hamiet, brought out at the Théatre His- 
torique, have been alike unfortunate. The first is 
an eccentric attempt to represent on the stage a 
simple mediaeval legend, little suited for dramatic 
treatment; the second is a gloomy piece, the 
story of which presents once more the notion of 
an artist cherishing a hopeless passion for une fille 
de marbre. No reason has been discovered for 
the name given to this play. There is a young 
lady among its personages who is on the point of 
drowning herself after the fashion of Ophelia, but 
this circumstance obviously does not go far to- 
wards explaining why M. Barriére’s drama should 
be called La Centiéme d Hamlet. 


MUSIC. 
CIMAROSA’S “IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO.” 


Tue great change of public taste in dramatic 
music is strikingly shown by the fact that with 
the exception of the works of Mozart, which it 
may be safely affirmed are “not for an age, but 
for all time,’ there is scarcely an opera written 
in the last century which keeps its place upon the 
boards, While Handel's oratorios retain their 
hold upon our audiences, his thirty-nine operas, in 
spite of all the beautiful music they contain, have 
not the slightest chance of revival. Paisiello, 
Sacchini, Grétry, all men of mark in their day, 
have shared the same fate. Gluck is to some extent 
an exception: now and again one of his works is 
revived, though more frequently in Germany than 
in this country ; but even Gluck will be listened 
to by the average concert-goer rather with respect- 
ful attention than with any feeling of warm 
delight. With a cultured musician it is of course 
otherwise; we are speaking now not of connois- 
seurs, but of the general public. Modern dramatic 
music may practically be said to begin with 
Mozart. 

Domenico Cimarosa, whose opera IJ Matrimonio 
Segreto was revived at the Crystal Palace last 
Wednesday week and repeated on Monday, was a 
contemporary of Mozart. Ife was born at Naples 
in 1749, and died at Venice in 1801. That he 
was a voluminous composer appears from the 
complete list of his works given by Fétis in the 
Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. This list con- 
tainseighty-seven numbers, of which about seventy 
are operas, Hardly any of these are known now, 
even by name. Gili Orazi e Curiazi is said to be 
his best serious opera; while Fétis speaks of Le 
Astuzie Femminili as perhaps even superior to the 
Matrimonio. j 

It is on this last-named work that Cimarosa’s 





fame will chiefly rest. Though it is long since 
it has been heard in this country, it still keeps its 
place in Germany; where as “Die heimliche 
Ehe” it is often to be seen in the bills of the 
opera houses. It was written for Vienna 
in 1792. The Emperor Leopold was present at 
the first performance, and was so much delighted 
with it that, after giving a supper to all the 
artists who took part, he sent them back to the 
theatre, and had the entire work repeated. The 
opera was given at Naples in the following year 
with immense success; according to some autho- 
rities it was represented for fifty-seven consecutive 
nights, while others give the number of performs 
ances as sixty-seven, and one states it as 110, 

The plot of the work is thus concisely given in 
the Preface to the English libretto :— 
“Geronimo, a deaf, pompous, and testy merchant, 
ambitious of alliance with nobility, has had his 
wishes brought to the verge of fulfilment by the 
arrangement of a match between his elder daughter, 
Elisetta, and a Count rejoicing in the name of 
Robinson. This has been brought about through the 
instrumentality of Geronimo’s clerk, Paolino, a pro- 
tégé of the Count, and secretly married to his em- 
ployer’s younger daughter, Carolina. The Count 
arrives, and falls in love at first sight with Carolina, 
He accordingly proposes to Geronimo to substitute 
the younger for the elder, expressing his willingness 
to resign half the dowry promised with Elisetta. The 
old man, after some resistance, consents. The im- 
broglio is increased by the penchant of Fidalma, 
Geronimo’s sister, a widow, for Paolino, and the latter 
determines to cut the knot by eloping with his wife. 
Her sister and aunt, however, have in the meantime 
prevailed on Geronimo to place Carclina in a convent, 
and Paolino and his wife are intercepted at the moment 
of flight. They confess that they have been married 
two months; the Count intercedes for them, under- 
taking to carry out his contract with Elisetta ; Gero- 
nimo consents, and all ends happily.” 

From the above outline it will be seen that I/ 
Matrimonio Segreto is essentially a comic opera. 
There is but little scope for deep feeling, still less 
for passion; the prevailing characteristics of the 
music are lightness and grace, and in some places 
strongly-marked humour. The whole part of 
Geronimo is overflowing with fun, and some of 
the passages—such, for instance, as that in the first 
finale, where his daughters and his sister in turn 
bawl into his ear without the least effect; or the 
duet for Geronimo and the Count, “Se fiato in 
corpo avete ”—are not unworthy of Mozart. This 
remark naturally suggests a comparison of the two 
composers, It has been sometimes said that ZZ 
Matrimonio is a mere reproduction of the Nozze di 
Figaro. This iscertainly not the case. Itisimpossible 
but that Cimarosa should have been in some degree 
influenced by Mozart’s work, produced five years 
before his own; but on the other hand Mozart 
unquestionably owed much to the Italian school in 
his dramatic music. Don Giovanni and Figaro 
show a fusion of the German and Italian styles; 
in Cimarosa scarcely a trace of the German element 
is discernible. The music is as thoroughly and 
essentially Italian as that of Rossini; the melody 
is the chief factor ; harmony, orchestration, and (to 
some extent) dramatic expression are subordinate. 
Some of the allegros in the present work might have 
been signed by Mozart ; it is in the slow movements 
that the difference is felt. With all their flowing 
grace, they lack the emotional depth so — 
wanting in Mozart. The harmony, also, thoug 
it cannot exactly be charged with poverty, has 
little of the richness and variety of the German 
school ; while the instrumentation, in which the 
wind instruments play a comparatively unimpor- 
tant part, is far behind that of Mozart, or even of 
Haydn. It was Grétry who made the often- 
quoted remark that “ Cimarosa placed the statue 
on the stage and the pedestal in the orchestra; 
while Mozart put the statue in the orchestra and 
the pedestal on the stage.” Though the simile 
showed a very imperfect comprehension of Mozart’s 
music, it clearly expresses the distinction between 
the styles of the two composers, so far as their 
accompaniments are concerned ; and the compari- 
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son more than once suggested itself to my mind 
while listening to the performance at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Nevertheless, after making all deductions, 
Cimarosa’s opera is and must remain a master- 
piece of its kind. Many of the melodies are as 
fresh as if they had been written yesterday ; the 
form is old-fashioned, it is true, but in places— 
especially, as above said, in the more comic situa- 
tions—there is real power in the music; and the 
first finale is an excellent example of its school. 
Those who have fed so exclusively upon the high- 
spiced viands of the modern German school as to 
have lost the taste for such works as this, and who 
are unable to enjoy music the great ‘charin of 
which is its simplicity, are rather to be pitied 
than envied. No one would wish to hear nothing 
but this old music; but the time has not yet 
come when the interest it possesses will be merely 
historical. 

The performance of the work was on the whole 
very good. The English libretto was from the 
pen of Mr. W. Grist, “of the Crystal Palace; the 
translator has done his work extremely well, 
though with an occasional tendency to collo- 
quialism hardly usual even in a comic opera. Of 
the performers the first mention should be made 
of Mr. Richard Temple, who gave a most amusing 
(if here and there somewhat exaggerated) imper- 
sonation of the deaf old father. Mr. George Fox 
as the Count, and Mr. Bernard Lane as Paolino, 
were both satisfactory, especially in their singing ; 
neither has as yet had much experience as an 
actor. Of the ladies the honours were carried off 
by Mdme. Cave-Ashton, whose Carolina was ex- 
cellent ; the less important parts of Elisetta and 
Fidalma were efficiently sustained by Mdme. Alice 
Barth and Miss Florence St. John. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Manns, played the 
overture and accompaniments excellently. The 
mise-en-scene, which makes no great demand 
either on scene-painter or costumier, was satisfac- 
tory. EBENEZER PrRovt. 





At the Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday (the 
last before Christmas) the entire programme con- 
sisted of Mr. J. L. Hatton’s new sacred cantata 
Hezekiah, which was produced on this occasion 
for the first time. The work, which contains 
twenty-seven numbers, is of sufficient extent and 
importance to be called an oratorio. The libretto, 
which is written by Miss Beatrice Abercrombie, 
is fairly good; though we think the preference 
shown for the decasyllabic metre has not been 
advantageous to the music. Those who are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Hatton’s compositions will be 
a paw to hear that the present work is well 
Jaid out for the voices, and that the workmanship 
of the whole shows a practised hand. Beyond 
this there is but little to be said. Of individu- 
ality of style, or freshness of idea, we fail to find 
a trace; the music flows smoothly along ; there is 
nothing to offend the ear ; but there is no striking 
feature in the work at all. Mr. Hatton has justly 
earned a great reputation as a writer of songs and 
glees; but the oratorio style certainly does not 
appear to be his forte. The performance of the 
work was excellent. No great demands are made 
upon the chorus; and the Crystal Palace Choir 
has seldom been heard to more advantage than in 
this music. The solos were in the safe hands of 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme., Patey, Miss 
Emma Reimar, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Sant- 
ley ; and Mr. Manns conducted with that special 
care which he always gives toa new work. The 
Saturday concerts will be resumed on February 9. 


Tue first concert for this season of the Royal 
Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society was given 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday evening last. 
The programme contained as its first item a 
revival of much interest—Kalliwoda’s first sym- 
phony in F minor. The composer was born at 
Prague in 1800, and died at Carlsruhe in 1866. 
His first symphony appeared in the year 1826. 
Without being in any sense « great work, it is 





extremely pleasing, full of natural melody, per- 
fectly clear in form, and well orchestrated. The 
best movements are the Scherzo and the Finale ; in 
the former there is a very curious similarity to the 
Scherzo of Schumann’s D minor symphony, which 
was written nearly twenty years later—the coin- 
cidence being doubtless accidental. The Adagio 
contains many beautiful thoughts, but is too 
much spun out. The sy mphony was well worth 
producing, and it is much to the credit of the 
society to have afforded our concert-goers an 
opportunity of hearing it. The performance, 
though not absolutely faultless—with an amateur 
orchestra this could not reasonably be expected— 
was far more than creditable. The violins ap- 
peared to be less powerful than last season; but 
the precision and spirit with which they played 
was no less noticeable than on previous occasions, 
The remaining orchestral numbers of the concert 
were Sullivan’s charming Incidental Music to the 
Merchant of Venice, which was capitally played, 
and the overtures to Der Freischiitz and Le Domino 
Noir, A special attraction of the concert was the 
really excellent performance of Mozart’s concerto 
for two pianos by two lady amateurs, Miss Bed- 
dome and Miss Ryde, both of whom played ina 
manner which would have done no discredit to pro- 
fessional artists. Mr. Mount conducted with more 
fire and spirit than usual; but it is much 
to be desired that he would give up his most un- 
pleasant habit of beating time on his desk. Be- 
sides being entirely unnecessary, it ruins the effect 
of the music. Two very good amateur singers— 
Miss Blanche Grosvenor and Mr. MeCheane—con- 
tributed the vocal pieces of the concert. These 
were so utterly unworthy of the rest of the pro- 
gramme that the committee of the Society would 
do well to take the selection of the vocal music 
into their own hands, and give their audience 
something better than vapid shop-ballads. The 
next concert is announced for March 2, 1878. 


M. Mortrer DE Fontarnr gave a_ pianoforte 
recital at the Langham Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. The programme included specimens, given 
in chronological order, of twenty-two composers 
for the harpsichord and piano. 


Fepertco Riccr, well known in Italy as an 

operatic composer, has just died at Conegliano, at 
tl e age of sixty-eight. The work by which he 
is best known in this country is Crispino e la 
Comare, which he wrote in conjunction with his 
brother Luigi. 


Epmunp KRrerscuMeEr’s new opera, Heinrich der 
Iéwe, was produced for the first time on the 
8th inst. at Leipzig with great success. The 
work is said to shoe considerable advance on his 
first opera, Die Folkuwnger; while the influence 
of Wagner's art-theories is clearly traceable 
throughout. 
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